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MOBILITY AND HISTORY: REFLECTIONS ON THE AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION TO A MECHANIZED WORLD 


JAMES C. MALIN 


Department of History, University of Kansas 


During the nineteenth century, Western civili- 
zation was inspired by the Idea of Progress, a 
philosophy grounded on the premise of the un- 
limited perfectibility of the individual man.1 The 
assumption was made that the purpose of society 
was to foster through man’s own efforts the fullest 
possible realization of that objective. This im- 
plied an equalitarian status—social, economic, and 
political. Universal education was considered 
essential to the exercise of the opportunity of 
perfectibility. Next to popular participation in 
government, science and technology were the 
instruments for man’s mastery over nature and, 
therefore, the tools of progress. Man, possessed 
no scientific proof that the theory was valid, or 
that its realization was either possible or probable. 
It was an act of faith—faith in the individual, not 
in the mass, and faith in the future.* 

The United States represented the most exag- 
gerated expression of the dogma inaction. To the 
American was offered a new continent to exploit, 
a seemingly unobstructed space within which the 
individual might express himself. He closed in on 
the continental area from all directions, but primar- 
ily from the East, and the orientation was inward. 
Mechanical power applied to communication, the 
steamboat and the railroad, provided great freedom 
of movement. The sense of freedom that is im- 
plicit in easy movement through space became a 
characteristic of American psychology, a character- 
istic possibly unique in the world. With freedom 
to move about at will went freedom to take the 
gifts of nature as a matter of right and freedom to 
enjoy the dominance of a rich continent without 
the challenge of a rival. This preoccupation with 


‘This paper was prepared for presentation as part of 
the symposium on “Agrarian Policies, Past and Pres- 
ent” arranged by the Agricultural History Society at its 
joint session with the American Historical Association 
which was to have been held at Columbus, Ohio, on 
Dec, 31, 1942.—Editor. 

*Of course, there were prophets of doom, but they 
did not dominate thought. 

* This should not be confused with imperialism and 
exploitation from a distance. The American occupied 
the land himself and made of it an integral part of his 
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the exploitation of the agricultural and industrial 
wealth of the great interior valley, more than any 
other single factor, imposed upon the American 
people a provincialism or continentalism of outlook. 

To Great Britain, space was the sea, and ships 
afforded freedom of movement and thus kept open 
the door of opportunity. The use of ships, how- 
ever, did not provide so unrestricted a background 
for the expression of the individual but it did 
stimulate among the British a global outlook. 

The twentieth century thus far has been con- 
spicuous for disillusionment and doubt, if not 
outright defeatism, in terms of these nineteenth- 
century ideals. Although the reversal came first 
in Europe, it was most confusing in the United 
States, where the Idea of Progress had found its 
most extreme expression. With the loss of confi- 
dence in the validity of one regime, there was no 
general acceptance of another to replace it.‘ 

In the United States, historians were still think- 
ing in terms of the Turner hypothesis, which, 
among other things, is an agricultural interpreta- 
tion of American history which is being applied 
during an industrial-urban age, an isolationist 
interpretation in an international age, and a geo- 
graphical interpretation stressing the passing of 
the frontier and raising the question of the conse- 
quences of this closed system upon the character of 
American institutions. In many respects it is this 
third implication, the doctrine of closed space, 
which was the most revolutionary consequence of 
Turnerism. One of the reactions to which it 
contributed was the hysterical conservation move- 
ment of the early twentieth century. It remained 
for the apologists of the New Deal, however, and 


system. An imperialism of the European type, an 
overseas imperialism, would have meant a global out- 
look, not a continental outlook. 

4Two suggestive studies of democracy are to be 
found in Edward McChesney Sait, Democracy (New 
York, 1929), and Political Institutions: A Preface, ch. 
19, The Decline of Democracy (New York, 1938). 
See also James C. Malin, The United States after the 
World War, ch. 34, Factors in Recent American 
History: An Interpretation (Boston, 1930). 
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especially such men as Rexford G. Tugwell and 
Henry A. Wallace, to invoke in extreme form the 
prestige of the Turner tradition to justify govern- 
mental regimentation of American life as a substi- 
tute for the vanished frontier. So far as the 
nineteenth-century American dream was con- 
cerned, this was outright defeatism—the individual 
man was set aside as a failure and the collectivist 
man put in his place. In effect, it was a repudiation 
of the America of Turner, accomplished by the 
application of an unwarranted corollary from his 
own teaching. That this was a misuse of the 
Turner idea cannot be too strongly stressed, 
because Turner was interpreting the history of the 
past and did not intend his views to be a blueprint 
for the future. 

One of the major deficiencies of the Turner 
approach was the failure to see that free raw mate- 
rials stood in almost exactly the same relation to 
the opportunity for industrial urbanism as the 
hither edge of free land did to agriculture. To the 
industrialist, the hither edge was free forests, free 
veins of coal, free beds of iron ore, free pools of oil, 
and free gas fields. Everything that was claimed 
for the hither edge of free land was almost equally 
applicable to the exploitation of free subsoil re- 
sources. Absorption in the Turner philosophy, 
centering around agriculture, seems to have 
diverted attention from the significant and all- 
important fact that there was still opportunity, 
created by the fluidity of society based on the 
industrial urbanism. Just as in the case of agricul- 
ture, this industrialism was predominantly conti- 
nental and tended to confirm the United States in 
its isolationist contentment. During the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century, however, com- 
petition for the world’s raw materials and access to 
world markets introduced a partial change in the 
industrial outlook of the Eastern and Western sea- 
boards, but did not greatly influence the rich 
continental interior, nature’s depository of North 
American resources. 

These ideas in themselves are not the objects of 
discussion, but they constitute the framework 
within which agricultural policies have been formu- 
lated. The writing of the history of agricultural 
subjects has been influenced substantially by the 
fact that, since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, agriculture and rurality have been on the 
defensive against the ascendancy of industrialism 
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and urbanization.’ The political control of society 
followed the shift in economic power. In Greg 
Britain, Germany, and the United States, the 
process of industrialization went farthest in over. 
riding varied protest movements. Measured by 
the test of novelty, all of these farmer movements 
were primarily reactionary in the sense that they 
were defending an old order of rural society, h 
America they attacked the innovations of indys. 
trialism, particularly concentration of capital in 
the impersonal corporate form in industry, com. 
merce, banking, and agriculture. They wer 
antimonopolistic, advocating restoration of small 
competitive individual business enterprises, and 
calling loudly for the “dollars of their daddies.” 
Restrictive regulation of the other fellow was their 
insistent demand, but they would have been the 
first to resist any restriction imposed upon them- 
selves. There was little in the way of a construc. 
tive or new approach to the farmers’ unsolved 
problems which might reorganize their way of life 
or adapt agriculture more effectively to the acceler- 
ated economic and social change. The cooperative 
movement was the principal exception, but, after 
seventy-five years of experiment, this type of 
agricultural organization was still, at best, a doubt- 
ful undertaking. 

Farmers’ movements and general reform move- 
ments have produced a large volume of propa- 
ganda, most of which has been accepted uncritically 
as history. Unfortunately, the college professor 


who has written in these fields has generally | 
occupied a status which gave him a somewhat | 


similar inferiority complex and led him to sympa- 
thize with the underdog point of view. Green- 


backs, free silver, the Grange, the Alliances, | 


Populism, the Progressive movement, and others 
have been treated almost invariably in a sympa- 
thetic manner that has been highly uncritical with 
respect to both the history of the movements 
themselves and their claims to constructive 
achievement. 

During World War I, the farm organizations 


established legislative bureaus at Washington and 


5 For a discussion of the difficulties of arriving até 
satisfactory definition of urbanization and for an it- 
teresting analysis of the literature of urbanization, st 
William Diamond, “On the Dangers of an Urban In- 
terpretation of History,” in Eric F. Goldman, ed., 
Historiography and Urbanization, 67-108 (Baltimore, 
1941). 
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thus entered vigorously upon a campaign of pres- 
sure politics. This activity produced a new crop 
of propaganda literature. Since the governmental 
agencies entered the economic field, the largest 
single body of writing on agricultural subjects has 
been in the hands of governmental employees. The 
general interest in publications relating to agricul- 
ture has been so limited that the Government has 
a virtual monopoly, except for a few books pub- 
lished commercially with the aid of subsidies from 
various sources. Even the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations of the forty-eight States 
have been dominated largely in late years by Fed- 
eral funds and by the duty of aiding in administer- 
ing Federal policies in their respective States. The 
resulting threat to freedom of research and teaching 
became so serious that President F. D. Farrell of 
the Kansas State College of Agriculture used his 
presidential address before the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities in 1940 as an 
occasion to lodge a formal protest against the situ- 
ation. It is important that the country have a 
more numerous body of scholars who are in a 
position to devote themselves to research, writing, 
and teaching under conditions which insure com- 
plete independence of both the Government and of 
the organized agricultural interests. 

If agriculture is not to be treated from the stand- 
point of farmers’ movements or of the Government 
and if the assumption of the inevitability and per- 
manence of rural-urban conflict is to be avoided, 
then what should be the formula? Brand names 
for methods of writing history usually represent 
passing fads, constitute a peculiar type of propa- 
ganda in themselves, and, therefore, should be 
avoided. The term, cultural approach to history, 
consequently is used here tentatively, with this 
explanation and with great reluctance, as coming 
hearest to meeting the requirements of the problem. 
The history of agricultural communities should be 
presented in the entirety of social organization. It 
is not sufficient to deal only with the frontier alone. 
The community should be traced through the 
course of its development into a mature, stabilized 
society. The rural and urban influences cannot be 
separated in historiography any more than they 
could be experienced independently of each other. 
With a more complete mechanization of society, it 


_*The text is printed in the Kansas Industrialist, 
Nov. 13, 1940. Subsequently he spoke more directly 
and in stronger language on the same theme. 
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is a question whether any remaining differences 
between the rural and the urban will not become 
primarily differences in degree rather than in kind. 
The industrialization of agriculture and the division 
of labor already well under way suggest such an 
outcome. 

In the broadest sense, there have been four types 
of approach to agricultural policies in the United 
States. In the approximate order of their emer- 
gence, they are production policies, general reform 
and third-party movements, rural social welfare, 
and the economics of agriculture.? The stimula- 
tion of production centered in land and in science 
and technology, and finally came to include farm 
management. The reason for this sequence of 
emphasis lay in the assumption that agricultural 
welfare was determined primarily by the quantity 
of production. Emphasis on the quality of com- 
modities and efficiency in management of the 
individual farm came later with the maturity of the 
agricultural system. In land policy, the first 
objective was the rapid disposal and cultivation of 
public land, but during the last half century came 
the gradual shift in emphasis to conservation of the 
productivity of all land, public and private. At 
first, promotion of the application of science and 
technology to agriculture was the work of individu- 
als, societies, and fairs of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Later, responsibility 


7On account of lack of space the second and third 
types of approach are omitted from the present dis- 
cussion. The general reform or third-party movements 
bid for support of the farmers as a class that might 
receive primary benefits, the Greenback Party, the 
Anti-Monopoly Party, the Populist Party, and the 
Progressive movement. 

The rural social welfare approach to agricultural 
policy assumed that rurality was a superior way of life 
and sought to preserve it. This point of view might 
hark back to the rural social philosophy of such men as 
John Taylor of Caroline and Thomas Jefferson, but 
more directly in more recent times the explicit be- 
ginnings emerged with the Grange (Patrons of Hus- 
bandry). They were further elaborated at the opening 
of the twentieth century in the country life movement of 
Liberty H. Bailey and Kenyon L. Butterfield which 
emphasized rurality as a way of life and sought to revive 
and preserve it through the country school, the rural 
church, and rural community organization which might 
be independent even of the village trading center. 
This line of development was continued in the activities 
of the Country Life Association of 1919 and the formula- 
tion in the colleges of the separate discipline of rural 
sociology. 
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for advancement was assumed by the States 
through boards of agriculture and by the Federal 
and State governments through the Department 
of Agriculture, the agricultural colleges, the experi- 
ment stations, the farmers’ institutes, and the 
cooperative extension service functioning through 
the county-agent system. 

The clarification of the problem of the history of 
agricultural policies depends upon careful differen- 
tiation of three factors—the ideal, the law, and the 
practice—and upon the recognition of the signifi- 
cant and important fact of the conflict between the 
reality of mobility and the assumption of stability 
in the behavior of farm population. In land his- 
tory, the confusion of these has been particularly 
Such words and phrases as “actual 
‘speculator,” 
“family-sized 


unfortunate. 
settler,” “homes for the poor,” 
“ownership,” “tenantry,” and 
farms” were partly, if not largely, fictions born of 
a type of idealism and wishful thinking associated 
with the concept of a stabilized society. Inciden- 
tally, they served admirably the purposes of the 
land reformer and political demagogue, as well as 
a more commendable function. 

The actual settler was supposed to acquire 
through governmental bounty a farm home for his 
lifetime which was to be passed on to his children. 
Only occasionally did the ideal become reality in 
the United States, where the most conspicuous 
characteristic was mobility. The individual did 
not necessarily gain any property by reason of this 
mobility, but he expressed his individual freedom 
to choose his own way of life. Quoting from the 
mid-nineteenth century: “We are indeed ‘a bivouac 
rather than a nation, a grand army moving from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and pitching tents by 
the way.’ ’’8 

Such legislation as the Preemption Act of 1841, 
the Homestead Act of 1862, and kindred laws made 
a gesture in the direction of this actual-settler ideal 
of the pressure groups by limiting prior land hold- 
ings, permitting the exercise of the right but once, 
denying the privilege of the sale of a relinquish- 
ment, and requiring proof of actual settlement and 
of the building of a home. However well meant 
these conditions may have been, it is almost 
axiomatic that no law can be enforced against over- 
whelming public opinion. Even where officialdom 
attempted conscientiously to enforce the law, com- 
pliance with the letter and spirit was rare upon the 


‘ 


8A quotation incorporated in A. D. Richardson, 
Beyond the Mississippi, 23 (1867). 
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part of anyone concerned. Upon his first visit to 
Kansas in 1859, Horace Greeley described the 
situation of the speculators in vivid terms: 


As to the infernal spirit of land speculation and mo. 
nopoly, I think no state ever suffered from it more 
severely than this [Kansas]. The speculators in broad. 
cloth are not one whit more rapacious or pernicious 
than the speculators in rags, while the latter are forty 
times more numerous. Land speculation here is about 
the only business in which a man can embark with no 
other capital than an easy conscience. 


In describing the settlers his letter ran thus: 


An unpleasant truth must be stated: There are too 
many idle, shiftless people in Kansas. I speak not of 
lawyers, gentlemen speculators, and other non-pro- 
ducers ... . [but of] those who call themselves settlers, 
and who would be farmers if they were anything. To 
see a man squatted on a quarter-section in a cabin 
which would make a fair hog-pen, but is unfit for 
human habitation, and there living from hand to 
mouth by a little of this and a little of that, with hardly 
an acre of prairie broken (sometimes without a fence 
up), with no garden, no fruit trees, ‘no nothing’—wait- 
ing for some one to come along and buy out his ‘claim’ 
and let him move on to repeat the operation some- 
where else—. . . . Ask the squatter what he means, and 
he can give you a hundred good excuses for his miser- 
able condition; he had no breaking team; he has little 
or no good rail-timber; he has had the shakes; his family 
have been sick; he lost two years and some stock by the 
border ruffians, etc., etc.,....9 


The quotations from Horace Greeley have been 
given here not as proof of the situation but only as 
descriptive of what any realist on or near the fron- 
tier understood well. All this would be clearer if 
the historian of the land problem would study 
carefully representative communities and trace the 
turnover of farm population throughout the life 
span of each community. It is important, also, 
not to separate land history from the history of the 
community as a whole, because the entire cultural 
structure is involved in the interaction of factors 
which explain the land system as a going institu- 
tion. The records in the land office show conclu- 
sively that, under the preemption system prior to 
the Civil War, choice pieces of land were filed upon 
by a succession of different entrymen. Some 
abandoned the claim outright, but a newcomer 
frequently bought a relinquishment from the prior 
declarant or declarants without respect to the letter 


® New York Daily Tribune, June 9, 1859. 
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or intent of the law.%° After the issuance of the 
patent, this rapid turnover of ownership continued. 
The average length of time a particular piece of 
land was held by one person has never been deter- 
mined for different parts of the United States. 
The variation was wide for different places and 
periods, but enough is known to warrant the 
emphasis upon rapidity of turnover. 

Studies of the turnover of farm operators in 
selected Kansas communities permit of certain 
conclusions, although they are based on the pres- 
ence of the operator or a son in the community as 
shown by the census, and not on the holding of a 
particular piece of land." They establish defi- 
nitely that the degree of stability is closely related 
tocommunity age. The frontier stage was always 
highly unstable, but as the community became 
older it became more stable, and a particularly 
high degree of stability was characteristic of the 
period between the two World Wars, 1920-1940, 
in spite of such disruptive forces as the general 
economic depression, drouth, and mechanization. 
It is not an exaggeration to insist that these last 
factors were relatively unimportant to the general 
condition of stability. 

Of course, there must be a point beyond which 
community age can not add stability. The At- 
lantic seaboard has long since passed that point, 
and other forces have intervened to influence the 
population structure. With the westward move- 
ment, farmers moved out. Later, competition 
with western products hauled cheaply over rail- 
roads brought adversity to the older communities. 
During the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
the industrial cities drew heavily upon the farms. 
The histories of sample communities from that area 
have not yet been studied from this point of view, 
however, to discover statistically or otherwise the 
possible population patterns. 

A canard on the Homestead Act of 1862 gained 
popularity to the effect that the law was passed 
only after the frontier had reached the subhumid 
region where a quarter section was too small to 
support a family and that the Government bet a 
settler 160 acres of land that he would starve out 
in less than five years. The fact that so small a 


"James C. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of 
Fifty-six, ch. 24, 31, and the land entry map (Phila- 
delphia, American Philosophical Society, 1943). 

"James C. Malin, “The Turnover of Farm Popu- 
lation in Kansas,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, 4:339- 
372 (November 1935). 
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portion of entries was completed has been cited as 
proof of the wisecrack. No evidence has ever been 
presented to show comparatively the length of time 
an entryman remained on a claim or in a given 
community in each decade the Preemption Act was 
in operation, or to show the effect of changes in the 
methods of procedure prescribed for making proof, 
or the proportion of entrymen who failed to com- 
plete title. No data have been assembled by 
which to measure comparatively the behavior of 
the frontier at different periods, or in different 
areas. The controlling fact which applies to the 
Preemption and the Homestead laws, to any 
period, or to any geographical area is that, on the 
frontier, only a very small percentage of settlers 
remained in any given community as long as five 
years, and that the behavior under the Homestead 
Act in the subhumid climate was neither new nor 
peculiar to that law or region. The difficulty 
under the Homestead law was that it violated the 
mobility factor of the frontier in prescribing the 
five-year residence. Incomplete as the evidence 
admittedly is, it is conclusive that the Homestead 
Act would have worked badly on any frontier.” 
The history of the whole land tenure problem 
needs re-examination. A fee-simple title to land 
has been an ideal from the standpoint of both the 
individual and society, but the practice has scarcely 
measured up to the ideal. The placer gold miner 
was realistic in ignoring the theoretical question of 
fee-simple titles and in insisting only upon legal 
recognition of possessory rights, under which ex- 
ploitation exercised and the _ individual 
protected in such activities against others.” 
Irrespective of theory, there is a similarity that 
should not escape notice between mining rights and 
the practice of agricultural exploitation of land on 
When mortgage 


was 


a basis of temporary possession. 
financing practices were introduced, speculation in 
land took on a character not too dissimilar to 


12—n the absence of systematic historical studies of 
population problems based upon the earlier frontier, an 
interesting sidelight is provided by the careful study of 
the Lincoln family in Kentucky by Louis A. Warren, 
Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood (New York, 1926). 

13 Section 9 of the Federal Court Act for Nevada, 
Feb. 27, 1865, gave Federal recognition to possessory 
rights. See U.S. Statutes at Large, 13:440-441. By 
later legislation issuance of patents was provided. See 
the Act of July 26, 1866, in U. S. Statutes at Large, 
14:251-253, and the Act of July 9, 1870, in U.S. Statutes 
at Large, 16:217-218. 
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futures trading on margins, except that it was not 
done on an organized market such as a stock 
exchange or a board of trade. For the most part, 
each farmer was a speculator who made a living 
from the farm until he could sell it at an advance 
in price. Often he miscalculated and lost his land 
by foreclosure of mortgage; that is, he was sold out 
on a falling market when his margin was too small. 
Technical ownership was of little more permanence 
than the possessory rights of the miner, or the 
ownership of stocks, wheat, or cotton in margin 
trading." 

Studies of the behavior of Kansas farmers have 
shown that in respect to stability in the commu- 
nity, not necessarily in tke holding of the same 
piece of land, there was little difference between 
the owner and the tenant. Variations occurred 
from sample to sample, but in some cases the tenant 
was the more persistent member of the community. 
This is not surprising as studies reveal that the rate 
of turnover of farm operators is frequently lower 
during depression periods than during periods of 
prosperity. During depressions, there is little 
opportunity to sell to advantage, or even for a 
mortgagee to force a sale, but with rising prices the 
owner is glad to take his profits, if any, and move 
on. 

Pioneer agriculture was necessarily an exploitive 
type of operation. A scientific system could be 
justified economically only under a regime of 
stability which came with age and after the expan- 
sion into new land reached its optimum for each 
stage in agricultural technology—the early horse- 
power, the later horsepower, and the mechanical- 


4 Not only in the land disposal policy but also in th® 
history of the mortgage question there has been a failure 
to recognize the relation of mobility to risk and to 
interest rates. The Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 
introduced the European type of long-term mortgage 
and the principle of joint liability of members of the 
loan associations, but only at a stage in agricultural 
history when relative stability had been attained in even 
the newer sections of the West. Even under such con- 
ditions these principles did not work any too well, 
especially the joint liability feature where the human 
equation entered most completely. Some proposals of 
the New Deal era have made an issue of stability and 
would impose it by restricting freedom of sale, even 
withholding the deed until payments were completed. 
Such planning is based upon extreme assumptions 
which again are not proven—that stability itself is an 
end and that it is necessarily synonymous with the 
economic prosperity of the individual and with the social 
welfare. 


power stage. It is imperative that the agricultural 
historian recognize that there never has been an 
end to new land except in the elementary sense jp 
which Turner referred to the passing of the frontier, 
Each new stage in agricultural and transportation 
technology has made available for exploitation 
additional land. Land utilized for one purpose in 
one stage becomes available for a different or more 
intensive use in a later stage of development. 

The significance of tenancy in the agricultural 
system needs a revaluation on a realistic basis, 
Cash tenancy places the tenant at the mercy of the 
hazards of crop failure and of price fluctuations, 
A share system places the parties to the transaction 
upon an income basis. The ideals of ownership 
and the family farm have dominated custom and 
thinking so completely that tenancy has carried a 
stigma which is not deserved. In his studies of 
land tenure in Wisconsin, Carl F. Wehrwein has 
been realistic in pointing out that there was little 
difference historically between ownership and 
tenancy in the effect upon soil fertility, and that 
tenancy was not necessarily a bad policy.* Any 
form of land tenure may be subject to abuse, but 
tenancy served an important function and is en- 
titled to a recognized status on that basis. The 
objective should be to eliminate features subject 
to abuse in the several forms of existing tenure, 
including tenancy. 

The tenure question has interesting possibilities 
when examined from the standpoint of the effect on 
the economic organization of the farm resulting 
from the application of finance capitalism to agr- 
culture. Urban business had passed through the 
household stage and, although many exceptions 
remained, a greater or lesser degree of segregation 
had occurred by which the three component ele- 
ments were separated—the business as an economic 
enterprise, labor employed in production, and the 
home. In such enterprise, capital was assembled 
largely through the device of the corporation, risks 
were limited, division of labor effected, and mana- 
gerial ability was made available. The family 
home became independent of the business. The 
farm did not make a comparable transition, but 
remained primarily a family enterprise. Never- 


% In a strict sense, the fur-trapping and livestock 
industries should be recognized as stages in the sequence 
of economic exploitation of the land. Incidentally this 
would provide additional trouble for the Turner theory. 

16 Carl F. Wehrwein, “The ‘Agricultural Ladder’ ina 
High Tenancy Region,” Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics, 7:67-77 (February 1931). 
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theless, some concessions to finance capitalism 
entered into farm organization. The mortgagee 
supplied capital, the owner supplied capital, and 
the tenant, if present, supplied capital and labor. 
The risks were divided also, the mortgagee occupy- 
ing the preferred position, the owner having a 
secondary claim, and the tenant taking the princi- 
pal risk, especially if he were a cash tenant obliged 
to pay regardless of the vicissitudes of farm income. 
The increase in farm mortgages was not necessarily 
evidence that there was something wrong with 
agriculture, but rather that the farmer was using 
more freely this device for financing an enterprise 
otherwise beyond his own resources. A further 
development in economic organization, the owner- 
renter farm, occurred when a farm owner rented 
additional land. This arrangement allowed greater 
capital to be assembled for the enterprise, division 
of risks, and flexibility in scope of operations. In 
studies of the relations of tenure to farm-operator 
turnover in Kansas, this owner-tenant combination 
is conspicuous in providing greater stability in the 
community than either the owner or tenant status 
separately.!7 

The Federal census recognized land tenure for 
the first time in 1880, but the owner-tenant com- 
bination did not appear in the Kansas state agricul- 
tural statistical rolls until 1920, and then without 
any clue to the proportion of each. In the pioneer 
stage, owners used as “commons” the unappropri- 
ated government land, as well as the land of 
nonresidents, and, prior to 1920, owners had been 
renting additional land, but these contingencies 
had not been provided for in the census forms. 
For these reasons, if for no other, studies of land 
tenure based upon the Federal census have limited 
validity.18 

The family-sized farm, family owned and oper- 
ated, has become one of the most cherished 
American agricultural traditions, and as such, its 
emotional connotations intrude upon objective 
analysis. It is grounded on certain assumptions: 
Rurality as a definite way of life based upon the 
farm home; the adequacy of family financing, 
labor supply, preparation of commodities for 
market, and managerial ability; and a readily 


"Unpublished studies by the present author based 
on the original manuscript census rolls: Kansas State 
census, 1865-1925; agricultural statistical rolls, 1930- 
1940; Federal census for Kansas, 1860-1870, and 1880. 

* For various reasons, the Federal census statistics 
o0 mortgages are of limited value and in many respects 
are more likely to be misleading than otherwise. 
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determinable and fairly fixed size for the farm. 
Under a regime based largely on subsistence agri- 
culture, these assumptions might be valid, but, 
with the increasing emphasis on commercial agri- 
culture, the position of the family in relation to 
these factors becomes progressively more difficult. 
In the traditional mixed-farming areas the resist- 
ance to change was greatest. In areas especially 
adapted to mechanization, such as in wheat-farm- 
ing regions, the traditional mold broke down badly. 
In the types of agriculture most affected by the 
changes in food habits after 1918—fluid-milk pro- 
duction and the year-round production of berries, 
citrus fruits, and fresh vegetables, such as head 
lettuce, celery, spinach, brussels sprouts, carrots, 
and beets—there could be little pretense of family- 
sized farms. These industries required large capi- 
tal investments, wage labor on a large scale, 
specialized processing, and grading and packaging 
for a critical market. In the livestock industry, 
increasing emphasis was placed upon specialized 
functions: Breeding upon the ranches of the Great 
Plains, maturing and grass fattening in such regions 
as the Bluestem Pastures of Kansas, and possibly 
finishing on corn in the feed lots of Iowa and IIli- 
nois. In such a division of labor there was a 
diminishing place for the traditional family-sized 
farm or the traditional rural way of life.1° In those 
regions where the family farm tradition was 
strongest, the widest differences in size occurred 
both between individuals at any given time and 
between different periods. Prior to the general use 
of horsepower machinery, the acreage actually 
cultivated was limited; but in the early stages of 
the horsepower age, about 1850-1885, it began to 
increase and continued to rise in the later horse- 
power age, 1900-1917, until mechanization upset 
all preconceived ideas of farm size and organiza- 
tion. The Federal census figures on farm sizes 
leave much tobedesired. Theearlier enumerations 
were inefficiently executed and in many cases 
practically worthless. Definitions were not uni- 
form or could not be applied uniformly. The 
farmer’s use of government, railroad, and absentee 
land as “commons” during the pioneer stages was 
not, and probably could not be, recognized in 
determining farm size. In later years, the inade- 
quacy of owner-renter data, even when present, 
introduced another type of complication. In view 

19 James C. Malin, “An Introduction to the History 


of the Bluestem-Pasture Region of Kansas,” Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, 11:3-28 (February 1942). 
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of all these factors, the historian must be cautious 
of statistical compilations that show comparative 
farm sizes for different periods. 

The tradition that the 160-acre size originated 
with the Homestead Act of 1862 and was fastened 
upon American agriculture by that law is errone- 
ous. The quarter section as a basic sale unit was 
specified in the Act of 1804 and the quarter-section 
farm ideal was given legislative confirmation by the 
Preemption Act of 1841. The history of land dis- 
posal under the Act of 1841 and the general 
Military Bounty Act of 1855 turns almost exclu- 
sively on the quarter-section unit. During the 
1850s in Kansas, the land office records show that 
almost without exception the declarant filed upon 
a quarter, even though the scarcity of money might 
result in assigning 80 acres to a loan agent in order 
to secure enough money to pay the minimum $1.25 
per acre for the remaining eighty. In the 1880s, 
in central Kansas the settlers themselves were still 
insisting rather generally that an eighty or a quar- 
ter was sufficient for a farm family.2° Except in 
closely settled communities, there was still “‘com- 
mons” enough on government, school, railroad, and 
absentee land at that time to supplement the small 
farm for many who needed more. The contention 
in recent years that the rectangular survey should 
have been replaced by the hydrographic basin 
method, whatever its theoretical merits, could not 
have anticipated the progressive increases in the 
size of farms in the subsequent stages of mechan- 
ized farming and agricultural specialization. Even 
with the advantages of hindsight, the agricultural 
economists and historians average fully as many 
blunders in their interpretation of the past as did 
the much-condemned settlers and government, 
under the necessity of muddling along on foresight 
and a trial-and-error method. 

Some adjustments of the problems of the family- 
sized farm were made, but they were insufficient 
in regard to finance, management, and labor, the 
weakest aspects in that type of organization.2* In 


20 James C. Malin, “The Soft Winter Wheat Boom 
and Agricultural Development of the Upper Kansas 
River Valley,” ibid., 11:370-398 (November 1942), 
12:58-91, 156-189 (February, May 1943). 

21 Discussion of the wage labor question has been 
omitted on account of space limits, but as a class wage 
labor is definitely becoming an important factor, and 
John L. Lewis’s campaign to organize the dairy in- 
dustry is a portent of what will occur in all the highly 
specialized branches of agriculture which must operate 
largely on wage labor. 


addition to the owner-renter combination, the 
Kansas statistical rolls showed a substantial and 
increasing number of partnerships, especially 
instances of father and son or sons, or two or more 
brothers, operating jointly. Some resort was had 
to corporate organization to meet capital require. 
ments and to provide managerial ability and divi. 
sion of labor; however, during the depression of the 
1930s demands were made in several States to 
outlaw the use of corporations in agriculture.2 Jp 
the meantime the problems of finance especially 
became more formidable with each step in mech- 
anization, and the resulting increase in farm size 
necessary to utilize efficiently the heavy machinery 
investment did not ease the situation but eventu- 
ally led to an increase in the price per acre of land. 
The equipment and land costs, when undertaken 
by a single family even on the most favorable long- 
term purchase plan, threatened to reduce the farm 
family to the virtual status of perpetual tenancy 
to the agency which provided the capital and held 
the mortgage. 

The economics of agriculture as an approach to 
policy emerged informally in the early farmer 
movements, the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliances, 
the Equity, the Farmers’ Union, and the coopera- 
tives. As a governmental policy explicitly stated, 
the agricultural code of the Wilson administration 
was the primary basis of all that has followed. 
Under the influence of the high-cost-of-living 
movement, 1909-1914, in which the consumer 
demanded lower prices and the farmer higher, 
a combination of those interests placed this legisla- 
tion upon the statute books. It is evident that the 
squeeze was directed against the middlemen and 
that the idea of the economics of agriculture cen- 
tered more largely around marketing, processing, 
and distribution than around farm production and 
management. It is also highly significant that as 
late as this period, 1909-1914, the Department of 
Agriculture, through its spokesmen in Congres- 
sional hearings, declared that marketing problems 
did not properly come under the jurisdiction of the 
Department, but being commercial in character, 
belonged to the functions of the Department of 
Commerce.” 

In 1933, the final stage, regimentation and re 


Such laws were enacted in Kansas (1931) and 
North Dakota (1932). 

23 James C. Malin, “The Background of the First 
Bills to Establish a Bureau of Markets, 1911-12,” 
Agricultural History, 6:107-129 (July 1932). 
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striction of the farmer, combined for the first time 
actively and positively production and marketing, 
the two aspects of economic activities, into an 
integrated program. The policy might be in- 
terpreted also as a step toward merging with 
social welfare.** Restriction of agriculture did not 
come suddenly but, on the contrary, was the climax 
of a long series of developments. Suggestions of 
the idea can be found in the nineteenth-century 
farmers’ movements, but the explicit continuity of 
evolution may start conveniently with the Southern 
Cotton Association (1900-1905), followed closely 
by the Farmers’ Union and the Equity, whose early 
activities centered particularly around cotton and 
tobacco. The conspicuous position of cotton in 
these beginnings should focus attention upon the 
fact that the most acute crises in agricultural policy 
have not centered around food crops, but around 
nonfood crops or raw materials. These farmers’ 
organizations popularized the supply-and-demand 
theory of prices in contrast with the quantity-of- 
money theory of the earlier farmers’ movements 
and, operating through farmers’ cooperatives, 
attempted to influence agricultural prices by 
restricted production and control'ed marketing. 
They were essentially syndicalist in their approach, 
repudiating at first the participation of government 
inany manner in their program. In the Kentucky 
tobacco war (1907-1908) they even found them- 
selves in open conflict with government. It is 
typical of the contradictions in recent developments 
that the aggressive leadership on both sides has 
reversed positions. The governmental policy then 
was to prevent coercive restriction of production 
and artificially high prices. 

The period of World War I inaugurated a new 
phase which marks the first step in the transition. 
During the war emergency the Department of 
Agriculture inaugurated the practice of making fall 
and spring planting and breeding recommendations 
based upon surveys of visible supply and estimates 
of probable needs. After the Armistice the prac- 
tice was continued to direct readjustments to a 
The disastrous 


peacetime economy. post-war 


* Cf. Mordecai Ezekiel, “The Shift in Agricultural 
Policy toward Human Welfare,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, 24:463-476 (May 1942). 

* Anna Youngman, “The Tobacco Pools of Kentucky 
and Tennessee,” Journal of Political Economy, 18:34- 
49 (1910); Edwin G. Nourse, The Legal Status of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation, 246 note, 541-553 (New York, 
1927); John G. Miller, The Black Patch War (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1936). 
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collapse of farm prices, however, had the effect of 
discrediting the handling of the situation by gov- 
ernmental agencies and in consequence has 
obscured the significance of this period in the 
development of policy. Once committed to such 
a course by the war and on such a scale as an 
emergency policy, it was inevitable that a large 
part of the war program should be retained on a 
permanent basis and that it should outlive the 
unpopularity engendered by the experiences of the 
depression. 

During the period in which the Government was 
out of favor, the farmers’ cooperatives experienced 
a boom that carried them headlong into schemes for 
regional or nation-wide commodity marketing with 
price control as the primary objective, and they 
exacted from the Government through farm-bloc 
pressure in 1922 a legalization of their position. 
The newly organized American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration accepted this syndicalist commodity- 
marketing philosophy and set up a series of 
committees to formulate plans for marketing agen- 


. cies for each major group of commodities in 1920. 


Furthermore, it proposed to set up its own research 
and market news service because of distrust of both 
the efficiency and integrity of the Department of 
Agriculture. The marketing programs failed, and, 
among the several reasons for this outcome, two 
important ones were inability to finance and the 
lack of power to coerce. 

While these developments were maturing, Presi- 
dent Harding placed Henry C. Wallace, one of the 
leaders in the syndicalist farm-bureau movement, 
in his cabinet as Secretary of Agriculture. Under 
his administration the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics emerged; then came the intentions-to- 
plant, the livestock, and the agricultural outlook 
reports. The reversal of the farm-bureau position 
toward the Government began with these changes, 
and the Department of Agriculture was accepted 
as a service organization. The next milepost was 
the McNary-Haugen movement, which was op- 
posed by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
because, as presented in the first bill, marketing 
was placed in the hands of a governmental corpora- 
tion. The argument was that such a monopoly 
would destroy the cooperative movement. The 
second bill remedied this alleged defect by designat- 
ing farmers’ commodity cooperatives as_ the 
marketing agencies and giving them access to the 
public treasury. In this manner the problem of 
finance and the power to coerce was supposed to be 
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the bill. The actual situation was concealed under 
the cloak of farmer-controlled cooperatives and the 
expectation that governmental financing would be 
necessary only to launch the agencies, after which 
they would be able to generate their own capital. 
The farm leaders were so anxious for power that 
they refused to recognize that the ultimate control 
of any organization lies in the purse strings. The 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 was based 
likewise on the formula of farmer-controlled 
cooperatives and governmental financing. The 
principal contribution of the experiment to the 
problem of the relations between farmer and 
government lay in another direction. In the face 
of a long, uninterrupted series of cumulative sur- 
pluses, the Government appealed to the farmer for 
voluntary acreage reductions, and the appeals were 
ignored. The logical climax to this series, the one 
last step remaining to complete the evolution of 
regimentation, was coercion in control of produc- 
tion as well as marketing. 

Roosevelt was elected in 1932 on a platform that 
pledged faith to the cooperative movement and to 
the principle of voluntary participation in the solu- 
tion of farm problems and that, for political ends, 
ignored and evaded the logical sequence of the 
Hoover period. Under the second Wallace as 
Secretary of Agriculture, however, the Triple A 
first scuttled the commodity cooperative movement 
and later the voluntary principle. The basis of the 
Triple A was direct contractual relations between 
the Government and the individual, and the Triple 
A was not accepted as a principle but was imposed 
as a sort of bribe under duress. There can be no 
concealment of the fact that the only positive 
contribution of the Triple A was its use as a make- 
shift substitute for crop and price insurance in the 
face of desperate economic adversity, and that 
even that was badly done and at inexcusable costs. 
As yet, there has been no opportunity for the 
system to prove itself on its own merits. Mean- 
while, although the farmers received the benefit 
payments, they damned the principle which accept- 
ance imposed upon them. 

The important point to be emphasized is that, 
regardless of any question of merit resting upon 
such foundations, the Triple A afforded a most pre- 
carious and uncertain basis for planning for the 
future. Too many resentments were accumulat- 
ing, and every additional grievance added to the 
probability of revolt on the part of rural America, 
the last stronghold of nineteenth-century individ- 
ualism. Politically the situation invited a resort 
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to the vicious device of keeping the increase of 
benefit payments one jump ahead of the multiply. 
ing resentments. 

The problem of adequately financing any type of 
farming must necessarily lead to the question of 
the pricing of agricultural commodities based either 
on competitive world prices, national cost-of-pro- 
duction prices, or on direct subsidies. The parity 
formula was an absurdity which had its beginnings 
in the “equality for agriculture” slogan of the 
McNary-Haugen movement of the early 1920s 
and later took the form of the parity ratio to be 
given legal definition in the legislation of 1933. It 
was a notorious example of agricultural politics, not 
policy. If the idea of parity meant only that each 
of the component elements of society is entitled to 
a fair share of the total social income, then no one 
could challenge it. But the issue was not so simple, 
because the legal definition was based upon the 
rural-urban conflict hypothesis as well as upon the 
specific statistical ratio of 1909-1914 prices of farm 
products sold to the prices of commodities the 
farmer bought. To be valid for 1933 or later, such 
a statistical ratio must be based upon the same or 
substantially equivalent commodities, and these 
commodities must enter into the index in the same 
or substantially the same proportions. Between 
these periods a substantial common ground for 
comparative purposes did not exist. It was a 
horsepower era compared with a mechanical-power 
era. Different commodities and different propor- 
tions of like commodities entered into farm sales 
and purchases. Different price levels existed for 
the same commodities, such as automobiles and 
tractors. That both were much cheaper and more 
efficient after 1933 is really beside the point as 
farmers did not buy either one generally in the 
earlier period, while both were necessities in the 
later period. The farmer produced his own feed 
for his horsepower, but had to increase his money 
crops to buy gasoline and oil for his machines. The 
depreciation in horsepower with age was compéet- 
sated for or even offset by raising colts, but tractors 
were not yet perfected to the point of reproducing 
their kind. A college education for the farmers 
children in 1933 stood in about the same relation to 
the farm family as a high school education i 
1909-1914. The difference between the two 
periods was more than one of cost of living—it was 
a difference in the mode of living, and that was not 
susceptible of statistical comparisons. 

If the above were not enough, the parity idea 
was absurd on historical grounds, because it 4° 
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sumed that 1909-1914 was the Golden Age of 
American Agriculture, the restoration of which 
should be made the goal of national policy. On 
the contrary, those years were years of acute rural 
discontent. It was a scarcity age, not a surplus 
age. The high cost-of-living movement was 
reaching its climax along with the Progressive 
movement in politics, and out of that ferment 
sprang a larger body of remedial legislation for 
agriculture—an agricultural code—than had been 
enacted from the adoption of the Constitution to 
19099. To restore that mythical Golden Age, even 
ifit were possible, would recreate a situation which 
was condemned at the time as intolerable. 

The parity controversy of 1942-1943 may well 
mark the turning point in the pricing problem. 
If the cost-accounting procedure of determining 
farm prices prevails, then the intangible element of 
the social value of rurality must be eliminated. 
This is indeed a bleak outlook for anyone who in- 
sists upon the permanent and irreconcilable nature 
of the rural-urban conflict and upon the superior 
social values of rurality as a way of life. The his- 
torian must be impressed with the number and 
variety of idealistic or utopian proposals of the 
nineteenth century, which had as their objective 
bringing to the country all the advantages of urban 
living without sacrificing the essentials of country 
life. Anyone deeply attached to rurality as a way 
of life must sympathize with the ideal, even when 
good sense condemns the succession of proposals 
ranging all the way from merely impractical to 
fantastic. If the rural-urban differences are re- 
ducible, it must be through the operation of natural 
forces effecting adjustments in the manner of 
evolution rather than through attempts of the 
social planner to force life into a preconceived mold. 
The trend of events between 1920 and 1940, realis- 
tically interpreted, indicates that industrialization 
of agriculture was already well under way and that 
it was integrating country and town into an urban- 
ized industrial whole. If such is to be the outcome, 
it will be primarily a gradual, unconscious process, 
but with an accelerated speed that would scarcely 
have been thought possible in 1920, 1930, or 1940. 
By such a process, however, there could be no uni- 
versal uniformity, and regimentation would not be 
desirable. The natural process would permit a 
mixed system utilizing a variety of forms of adjust- 
ment ranging all the way from the primitive 
turality to highly organized industrialization. 

The machinery of government could not be 
geared to keep pace with the dynamic influences of 
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mechanization in society. From various causes 
conflicts of interests prevented the crystallization 
of a consensus of opinion around any body of policy 
conforming with the new requirements. In agri- 
cultural policy, there was more confusion, if pos- 
sible, than in most other fields, because, among 
other things, the declining influence of a purely 
rural form of life had resulted in sharper re- 
sentments arising out of defeatism. The farm 
organizations adopted with unusual success the 
techniques of pressure groups, like the farm bloc of 
1921, and the agricultural lobbies became powerful 
and ruthless. However, by the middle twenties, 
the three leading organizations split up, each going 
in a different direction. 

The definite entrance of the Department of 
Agriculture into economic activities after 1912, 
both investigational and regulatory, developed in 
that Department a powerful vested interest. In- 
stead of limiting themselves as civil servants to the 
administration of policies formulated by the 
policy-making branches of government, the politi- 
cally minded bureaucrats undertook to determine 
policies for themselves in opposition to the Coolidge 
and Hoover administrations. In part at least, the 
unfavorable outcome of the farm program of those 
administrations was a consequence of departmental 
intrigue with certain farm-organization lobbies and 
opposition factions in Congress. With the inaugu- 
ration of the Triple A program, sympathetic 
bureaucrats extended the system into the country 
at large and took an active part in political cam- 
paigns as well as in referendums. With the 
support of this vested interest, opposition to pre- 
vailing agricultural policies had little chance of 
becoming effective, and, on the other hand, with 
its determined opposition, it is doubtful whether 
the policy of any administration could survive. No 
more vivid example than this could be found to 
illustrate what James Burnham meant by his 
book, The Managerial Revolution. Differences of 
opinion over the validity of the particular policies 
in controversy should not ebscure the major issue, 
which involves a principle of government and its 
relation to democratic processes: namely, whether 
or not a group without responsibility or accounta- 


°° James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution (New 
York, 1941). Burnham made no reference to the 
problem of the Department of Agriculture. His book 


does discuss, however, the role of bureaucracy in what 
he called the managerial revolution. It is not necessary 


to accept his major thesis in order to appreciate the 
nature of the practices he described. 
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bility, according to the prevailing political proce- 
dures, can appropriate to itself arbitrarily the 
function of policy making. 

Of the many factional controversies with 
far-reaching repercussions, the most important was 
the Wallace-Hoover feud. The Wallace corn-hog 
ratio of thirteen to one for the pricing of hogs 
during World War I started the historic feud 
between the two while Hoover was Food Adminis- 
trator, and it continued against him as presidential 
candidate in 1920, as fellow cabinet member under 
Harding, and finally as President of the United 
States. In World War II there is every indication 
of equally serious factional controversies develop- 
ing. Before the end of the first year of the war, 
the big three farm organizations had broken with 
the administration on war policies. Again the 
pricing problem was the most controversial, and 
again there was no sound formula to serve as 
common ground for discussions of differences. 
Settlements imposed under pressure of loyalty to 
the war effort only postponed the inevitable explo- 
sion of accumulated resentments. It is all but 
axiomatic in American politics that the voter does 
not vote for a candidate or party, he votes against 
them, or in other words, he votes his resentments. 
An overturn of political power under such circum- 
stances almost certainly results only in frustration 
of positive governmental action through factional 
controversies among those who agreed only in 
negation of the things they resented. 

Political realignment of agricultural voters was 
being imposed by the rise in power of industrial 
wage workers and the emergence of farm wage 
workers in highly specialized and seasonal agricul- 
tural activities. It was based upon the issue of 
property whether or not the individual was con- 
scious of the fact. The propertied interest 
included not only those who possessed property 
but also those whose ideals had been formed under 
its influence. Farmers were conspicuous in this 
group as well as the inhabitants of villages and 
small cities. The significance of the presidential 
campaign of 1936 with Landon of Kansas as a 
candidate lies primarily in this emerging realign- 
ment rather than in old party labels, and its 
geographical center of gravity lay in the interior of 
America. Incidentally, it was this region that 
was committed most fully to a continental in con- 
trast with a global outlook.2”? From this region 


27 This fact is nowhere more conspicuously illustrated 
than in the two books on American naval power by 


also came Harry Woodring, ex-New Deal cabinet 
member, who proposed on December 8, 1942, % 
new agrarian party directly representative of 
agriculture...and its ramifications...” to be 
based on the restoration of State and individual 
rights. Just as Populism in defense of an older 
order of society had its center in this continenta] 
interior, so the new alignments with a similar 
objective were focused around the same region, 
The parallel breaks down sharply, however, on the 
nature of the opposition, except that in both cases 
it represented innovations in industrial urbanism, 
The former was directed at industrial capitalism, 
while the latter was directed at industrial labor, 
and even more broadly, was property against 
propertyless interest irrespective of urban or rura 
identification. 

As the twentieth century advanced, the United 
States as a whole was faced for the first time with 
the problems arising out of the interplay of stability 
that came with community age and maturity and 
the disruptive forces that threatened the equilib- 
brium of such community life. The Atlantic 
seaboard had faced these problems in acute forms 
as early as the mid-nineteenth century, but the 
newer portions of the interior were only reaching 
the stabilization of maturity by the second and 
third decades of the twentieth century. 

This maturity meant the relative cessation of 
private building and physical development of the 
individual farm plant. In the pioneering period, 
it had not been unusual for the farmhouse to be 
replaced completely or remodeled three or four 
times during the first fifty or seventy-five years. 
Maturity meant an end of the multiplication of 
farms. Land values reached a maximum which 
usually was overcapitalization on the basis of eart- 
ing power, and the operator found himself forced to 
live on the narrowed income from farm production 
rather than on the income from the increment in 
land values which might be cashed in from time to 
time by the sale and purchase of new farms. The 
village community had reached the maximum of its 
development in small business enterprises, profes- 
sions, and varied services performed for its trade 
territory. Such a rural community, the village 
with its surrounding farms, could no longer absorb 
its young people beyond the bare replacement 0! 
parents on the farms and in the village enterprises 


Harold and Margaret Sprout, The Rise of American 
Naval Power, 1776-1918 (Princeton, 1939), and Toward 
a New Order of Sea Power (Princeton, 1940). 
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They had to seek employment elsewhere. Each 
individual remaining found to an increasing degree 
that he could not escape his environment and 
begin over elsewhere. He had to face his own 
community for a lifetime with his whole record and 
possibly that of his family for a generation or more 
behind him an open book to his neighbors. Each 
community found that it had to take responsibility 
for its own aged, indigents, defectives, and delin- 
quents as there was less opportunity to pass them 
on to new communities. At the same time each 
community insisted upon standards of social 
eficiency and services in its government, schools, 
and churches, which were much above those of the 
pioneer community “‘on the make” or “growing up 
with the country.” This meant high taxes on 
inflated land values and narrowing profits or no 
profits. 

Disorganizing forces of varying kinds tended to 
delay stabilization or disrupt that already attained. 
The Atlantic Seaboard States faced western com- 
petition and the draining of farm population to the 
factory cities, both of which processes were facili- 
tated by railroad building. In the second quarter 
of the twentieth century, mechanization of the 
farm, coupled with another transportation revolu- 
tin based on the internal combustion engine, 
disrupted every farm community of the Nation to 
agreater or lesser degree. A disrupted community 
which failed to achieve readjustment became a 
declining community. Buildings and permanent 
equipment, private and public, deteriorated and, 
if accidentally destroyed or damaged, were not 
replaced. Farms were consolidated and improve- 
ments removed, thus reducing the productive 
adult population, while declining property values 
relatively increased the tax load. Not only did the 
operator have to make his living out of the produc- 
tion of the farm with diminishing income, but he 
also had to withstand capital losses from declining 
land prices and depreciated improvements. The 
village lost business establishments and _profes- 
sional services or perhaps disappeared entirely. 
Instead of the farms and villages absorbing many 
young people as in the pioneer phase, the declining 
or reorganizing community lost adults by the 
consolidation of farms and by the partial or com- 
plete closing out of the village centers. These 
adults as well as the youth were compelled to find a 
living elsewhere. Those unable to care for them- 
selves became a burden upon their communities; 
and, under the relief set-up of the 1930s, they were 
even sent back from more recent places of residence 
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to their community of origin, thus adding to the 
burden already placed on declining property values 
and capacity to pay. The readjustment of such 
communities was possible but only on the basis of 
recapitalization at lower values and revision of 
community organization on new foundations. In 
some cases a new prosperity was created out of the 
reorganization due to new crops, shifts in popula- 
tion centers, or other factors. Whatever the out- 
come for American rural life, the reorganization 
has just started under the influence of mechaniza- 
tion and the transportation revolution. 

In the meantime the American has lost to a great 
degree his interest in land. The changed point of 
view is more than an inability to acquire sufficient 
capital to buy land. He has lost his love of the 
soil, his desire to assume responsibility for and 
management of land, the sense of satisfaction 
derived from making a crop out of the soil or caring 
for livestock—the mastery of man over living 
things and making things live. He is absorbed 
definitely, however, in machines—the mastery of 
inanimate forces—and in power, both the unlimited 
potential of mechanical power and personal power, 
in the sense of the influence that machines enable 
him to wield over the natural world and over his 
fellow man. Correspondingly there is a dimin- 
ished sense of personal responsibility. Or is this 
only a transitional phase in the reorganization 
of personal responsibility with relation to mecha- 
nized society? At any rate, mechanization 
is more, much more, than providing men with 
tools; it reorients the personality of man himself. 

The history of our civilization began in the 
eastern lobe of the Mediterranean Sea, expanding 
in turn under the leadership of Athens and Rome 
to embrace the whole Mediterranean area. The 
Classical and Medieval worlds were primarily 
Mediterranean-facing civilizations. The discov- 
ery of America made the modern world an Atlantic- 
facing civilization. The rise of Athens and Rome 
as city states was determined by command of the 
sea, the former of the eastern lobe and the latter of 
the whole area. The rise of the Atlantic-facing 
national states was based upon the ocean as the 
highway of communications. There were predic- 
tions that the westward course of empire would 
center next upon the Pacific area, with the Atlantic 
civilization declining in turn as the Mediterranean 
had done with the emergence of the former. This 
might have occurred but for the use of air as a 
medium of communication through the airplane 
and the radio. Because of these inventions the 
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whole course of civilization must be reevaluated, 
introducing for the first time a truly global basis for 
society. 

Mahan interpreted history from the standpoint 
of sea power, but he was thinking of power largely 
in terms of military domination rather than in 
terms of man and civilization. F. H. Hodder 
taught that transportation was the most important 
factor in American history and proposed the re- 
writing of national history in terms of railroads.** 
The important thing involved in both sea power 
and rail transportation was that they facilitated 
freedom of movement through space and set up 
mobility as a force counter to rigidity of society. 
Although there were many factors which con- 
tributed to history, none were more important than 
transportation and communication with their 
technological devices that accelerated the freedom 
of movement of ideas, of man, and of the materials 
of civilization. It has been an imposing succession 
of oars, sails, compound steam marine engines, 
steam railroads, and internal combustion engines 
in ships, on rails, on roads, in fields, and in the air 
with electrical communication by telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio.*® The air promises to be the 
most revolutionary medium of communication 
that man has experienced thus far in his process 
of civilization, whatever ultimate meaning that 
word may acquire, and the speed with which 
this new medium threatens to disrupt the 
customary social processes must necessarily 
stress the instability of society’s equilibrium 
because of its implicit threat to destroy completely 
all social values that man’s historical experience 
has set up as ideals. So long as man was earth- 
bound, the surface geography of the globe—the 
sea, ocean currents, winds, coastlines, harbors, 


28 Frank Heywood Hodder, “The Railroad Back- 
ground of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 12:3-22 (June 1925). 

29 In this discussion the theoretical question of social 
causation has been avoided. To open up such an 
analysis, three phases of sequences would have to be 
recognized: pure intellectual activity in terms of science 
and creative thought, applications of such contributions 
in the form of new inventions and processes based upon 
experience, and general utilization of these techno- 
logical products to such an extent as to transform social 
organization. It is only the third phase in its most 
obvious implications that cam be brought into this 
treatment. Some may hold that such a _limitaion 
invalidates the whole of the interpretation, but practical 
considerations must control. 
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rivers, mountains, arable lands, and mineral de. 
posits—determined the course of empire. With 
the advent of air power, man is no longer earth. 
bound, and the determinants of the future are 
aeronautical, with surface geography playing a 
secondary role. Although the historian deals only 
with the past, it should be clear, nevertheless, that 
the problem of the period after World War II will 
not be primarily one of general economic depres- 
sion burdening the world, but rather a sensational 
realignment of power, political, economic, military, 
and intellectual, resulting from the intervention of 
air as a medium of communications. Some of the 
nations, cities, and regions which thrived on the 
power of position derived from surface configura- 
tions may decline into insignificance in a world of 
air power. Others may rise correspondingly, and 
still others may find themselves opportunely situ- 
ated with respect to both the old and the new. 
There are prophets who hold that the east-west 
orientation will give way to a north-south orienta- 
tion across the Arctic regions and that hemispheres 
will be divided, so far as there is division, upon the 
basis of northern and southern, rather than eastern 
and western. Only time can answer these riddles 
of the future, but the one certain thing is a change 
in world alignments on the basis of the new factors 
in communications. Not only must the United 
States reorient itself as a nation, but its agriculture 
must be realigned in conformity with the resulting 
shifts in population centers, in the direction and 
costs of transportation between regions of agri- 
cultural production and consumption, and in 
terms of land-use capabilities under such new re- 
quirements. 

So long as society is kept in a state of unstable 
equilibrium (flux or fluidity), the individual finds 
an open road to talents, a margin of opportunity. 
He is not immobilized in space but may move 
freely from place to place; he does not find himself 
frozen rigidly into a class but may rise in status 
within the social group. A completely stabilized 
society means stagnation and is not an end in 
itself. Extreme mobility as in the frontier stage 
means a deterioration of social institutions. The 
well-being of society as a whole and the freedom of 
man as an individual lie within that area of inter- 
action between full stabilization and extreme 
mobility—a stabilization that does not become 
static, and a mobility that does not become de- 
structive. 

In some respects the United States may seem to 
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be peculiarly qualified for leadership in the new 
world of air communications, but the American 
people are accustomed to thinking in terms of con- 
tinental rather than global action. Irrespective of 
the facts of world interdependence, the traditional 
thought patterns of generations can not be changed 
ina few years, as was demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of World WarI. Leadership in both political 
parties failed to rise to the occasion in the genera- 
tion intervening between the two world wars and 


to lay the foundations for a consensus of popular 
opinion on either domestic or foreign policies in 
keeping with the mechanized world order. In 
time, a global outlook may emerge, and in the 
spirit of wishful thinking rather than of optimism 
the hope still persists that, in the age-old conflict 
between the individual and society, the dignity of 
the individual and the sacredness of human life 
may survive the ordeal of the machine and arbi- 
trary power. 
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The agrarian policies of Russia, as they devel- 
oped during the last three-quarters of a century, 
were determined to a considerable extent by the 
agrarian relations created at the emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861.1. Serfdom developed in Russia 
with the growth of the Russian monarchy, and to a 
certain extent it must be regarded as the price 
that had to be paid for the building and preserva- 
tion of that vast empire. Every period of expan- 
sion of the empire or of military struggle for its 
preservation was accompanied by afurther spread 
and tightening of the system Of bondage. This 
was true in the second half of the sixteenth century 
under John the Terrible, during the decades fol- 
lowing the period of unrest (smuéa) in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and also at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century under Peter 
the Great.2 The well-known Russian historian 
and politician, P. N. Miliukov, has pointed out 
that during the last period the political growth of 
the Russian state surpassed its economic develop- 
ment. The tax burden of the population had 
been tripled during the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, while the population itself had 
decreased by 20 percent. As Miliukov said, Peter 
the Great raised Russia to the/rank of a European 
power at the cost of the econbmic ruin of the coun- 
try.2 His characterization of the social costs of 
the growth of Peter’s monarchy is courageous, 
particularly because it relates to a period regarded 
by the majority of Russian historians as one of the 
most brilliant in Russian history. 


1 This characterization of the agrarian policies of 
Russia since 1861 was prepared for presentation as part 
of the symposium on “Agrarian Policies, Past and 
Present” arranged by Agricultural History Society as 
its joint session with the American Historical Associa- 
tion which was to have been held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on Dec. 31, 1942.—Editor. 

2Tu. V. Gotie, Ocherk Istorit Zemlevladeniia v Rossii 
[Essay on the History of Landownership in Russia}, 65- 
68 (Sergiev Posad, 1915). 

3P. N. Miliukov, Gosudarstvennoe Khoziaistvo Rossii 
v Pervuiu Chetvert XVIII Sioletiia i Reformy Petra 
Velikago [Fiscal Economy of Russia during the Firs 
Quarter of the Eighteenth Century and the Reforms of 
Peter the Great], 735 (St. Petersburg, 1892). 


The aggravation of the Russian peasants’ state 
of bondage, at least up to the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, had not been mainly for the 
benefit of some privileged class, but was motivated 
by the interest of the state itself. The old Rus- 
sian aristocracy had been, to a considerable extent, 
exterminated or suppressed by the autocratic 
monarchs of Moscow, particularly by John the 
Terrible; and new state servants, forming the 
upper strata of Russian society, had replaced it. 
Vast land areas and the peasants settled on those 
lands were distributed among them, or their in- 
herited patrimonies were secured for them, only 
on condition of, and in proportion to, their own 
service to the state. Landlords were at that time 
as much servants of the state as the serfs were 
their bonded servants. 

The agrarian system of serfdom, however, had 
changed its social-economic meaning substantially 
by the second half of the eighteenth century. In- 
stead of securing services of all classes of society 
for the state, as it had done before, it had degen- 
erated into a system ensuring the services of the 
lower agrarian classes for’ the benefit of the upper 
class of landlords, ‘while the landlords had been 
liberated from obligatory services to the state. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the upper class of state servants had accumulated 
immense landed property, and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, they had almost completely 
subjugated the peasant class. This enormously 
increased the political power of the landlords. 
They had not succeeded in securing formal ac- 
knowledgment of their political power by some kind 
of constitution, but their actual influence upon 
state affairs had become very great. In 1762, a 
proclamation of Peter III had freed them from 
obligatory military and civil services, and the 
inalienability of their landed property was pro 
claimed a few years later by Empress Catherine 


4A. S. Lappo-Danilevsky, ‘Essay on the Formation 
of the Principal Categories of the Peasant Population 
in Russia,” in P. D. Dolgorukov and S. L. Tolstoi, eds. 
Krestianskii Stroi {Peasants’ Social Order), 1:65 (St. 
Petersburg, 1905). 
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[I. But no relaxation of the bondage of the peas- 
ant class took place. 

On the contrary, in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, the system of bondage was intensi- 
fed and spread to new areas. In the Ukraine, 
where the Cossacks’ revolution against Poland in 
the middle of the seventeenth century had lib- 
erated Ukrainian peasants from their Polish land- 
jords, and where serfdom had only been in the 
process of gradual restoration in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, the system of serfdom was 
consolidated legally by Catherine II. With the 
fnal abolition of the last vestiges of Ukrainian 
autonomy in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the last obstacle to strengthening there 
the system of bondage in its most extreme forms 
disappeared. Millions of acres of state lands, 
mainly in Ukraine and in other southern provinces 
just regained from Turkey, with several hundred 
thousand peasants settled thereon, were granted 
by Catherine II to her numerous favorites and to 
other state servants. The end of the eighteenth 
century must be regarded, thus, as the climax in 
the evolution of bondage in Russia. However, 
this system, with practically no legal changes, 
continued to dominate Russian social organization 
through the middle of the nineteenth century, in 
spite of the fact that its corrupt influences upon 
the whole social and state organization of Russia 
were recognized not only by many Russian pro- 
gressive thinkers of that time but also by the 
monarchs who ruled Russia during that period. 

Both Alexander I and Nicholas I were enemies 
of the system of serfdom; and both tried, if not 
to abolish it completely, at least 40 reform it in 
favor of the serfs, mainly for'feasons of security 
to the state. However, their efforts in this direc- 
tion were not strong enough and had no practical 
results, except for the decision of Alexander I at 
the beginning of his reign to cease further distribu- 
tion of state lands settled by peasants to private 
ownership. Although this decision stopped fur- 
ther expansion of serfdom, the system itself experi- 
enced no changes, and the situation of serfs rather 
deteriorated toward the end of his reign.6 The 


* Ibid., 127-132; also V. I. Semevsky, “The Peasant 
Problem in Russia in the Second Half of the Eighteenth 
and the First Half of the Nineteenth Century,” in 
Krestianskii Stroi, 1:166-167. 

*Ibid., 199 ff. The deterioration of the economic 
situation of serfs in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as compared with the eighteenth century is shown 
also by I. I. Ignatovich, Pomeshchichii Krestiane 


Napoleonic Wars and the militaristic system devel- 
oped by Alexander I for the protection of legitimis- 
tic interests in post-Napoleonic Europe, a policy 
also continued by Nicholas I during his reign, 
were to a great extent responsible for the deteriora- 
tion of the situation of serfs and for the timidity 
of the rulers in their attempts to reorganize the 
agrarian system of serfdom. A new serious shock 
to the country from the outside was necessary in 
order to bring the system of bondage to an end. 
Such an external shock was provided by the 
Crimean War of 1854-56 and the humiliating 
conditions of the peace that followed. In this 
war, the plans of Nicholas I for the further expan- 
sion of his empire at the expense of the decaying 
Turkish Empire were checked by a coalition of 
the Western Powers (Great Britain and France), 
with the inimical connivance of the central Euro- 
pean states (Prussia and Austria), which were 
tired of the legitimistic tutelage of Russia, and 
were afraid of her further expansion in the Near 
East. The conditions of the Parisian peace for- 
bade Russia to hold her warships in the Black Sea 
and abolished her protectorate over the Danubian 
principalities (the present Rumania) and the entire 
Christian (Orthodox) population of Turkey. 
During the war some sincere Russian patriots 
even became defeatists, because they thought that 
a defeat might contribute to a reorganization of 
the Russian Empire upon more liberal bases.’ 
The defeat and the humiliating conditions of the 
peace demonstrated not only to Russian society 
but also to the people at the top of the political 
system and to the new Emperor Alexander IT him- 
self, how completely unprepared economically 
Russia was for that war. All understood that 
the system of serfdom was the principal obstacle 
to the necessary economic and administrative 
reorganization of the country.* The severe dis- 
turbances concurrent with the recruiting of peas- 


Nakanune Osvoboshdeniia [Serfs on the Eve of Their 
Liberation], 66-68 (Moscow, 1910). 

7™See A. Kizevetter, Istoricheskie Otkliki (Historic 
Responses], 192-195 (Moscow, 1915). 

8 Prince Gorchakov, M. D., former commander-in- 
chief of the Russian army in Crimea, wrote to Alexander 
II after the conclusion of the peace: “The first thing to 
do is to liberate the serfs, since serfdom represents the 
center of all evils.’”” See S. Voznesensky, Razloshenie 
Krepostnogo Khoziaistva i Klassovaia Borba v Rossii 
1800-1860 |The Dissolution of the Economy of Serfdom 
and the Class Struggle in Russia, 1800-1860), 228 (Mos- 
cow, 1932). 
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ants for the army and navy demonstrated also 
that the security of the state itself was endangered 
by the system of bondage.’ This particularly 
affected Emperor Alexander II, who became after 
that time a sincere and energetic partisan for the 
liberation of serfs.1° Landlords also were fright- 
ened by increased disturbances of serfs, and this 
facilitated the emancipation of serfs in 1861.4 


THE BASES OF THE 1861 REFORM 


The conditions upon which the agrarian system 
of serfdom was abolished in Russia in 1861 indicate 
that, under certain circumstances, social reforms 
may be accomplished with less perturbance and 
with more social justice under a system of political 
autocracy than under a democratic government. 
At least, the results of the emancipation in Russia 
a more favorable for the peasants than those 
obtained earlier in the countries of central Europe.” 
Also the abolition of serfdom in Russia did not 
result in civil war as in the United States in con- 
nection with the emancipation of slaves. This 
was true in spite of the fact that the interests 
affected by the abolition of serfdom were much 
wider than those affected by the emancipation of 
slaves in America. 

Generally speaking, the reform of 1861, as finally 
accepted, was more radical than it appeared in the 
earlier declarations of itsauthors. Some historians 
explain this by the fact that Alexander II was dis- 
turbed by certain political claims raised by some 
of the representatives of the nobility during the 
elaboration of the reform. Consequently, he 


See Ignatovich, Pomeshchichii Krestiane Nakanune 
Osvobozhdeniia, 282, and “Disturbances of Serfs from 
1854 to 1863,” in Minuvshie Gody [Past Years], 1908, 
no. 5-6, p. 93-127. 

10 Tn his speech to the representatives of the Moscow 
nobility on March 19, 1856, after the conclusion of the 
peace, Alexander II stated: “It were better that emanci- 
pation come from above than to wait the time when 
the bondage will be abolished from below.” See A. A. 
Kornilov, Krestianskaia Reforma |Peasants’ Reform), 
35 (St. Petersburg, 1905). 

11 More details on the peasant situation during the 
epoch preceding the emancipation of 1861 may be 
found in an article, ““The Russian Peasant and Serf- 
dom,” by Lazar Volin, in A gricultural History, 17 :41-61 
(January 1943).—Editor. 

12 See B. D. Brutzkus, Agrarniit Vopros i Agrarnaia 
Politika Rossii [Agrarian Problem and Agrarian Policy 
of Russia), 37 (Petrograd, 1922); also A. A. Kaufman, 
Agrarnii Vopros v Rossii [The Agrarian Problem in 
Russia], 10 (Moscow, 1918). 
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decided to rely more upon the peasant class,1 
For this reason conditions of the reform became 
more favorable for the peasants. 

By the time of the emancipation, the plan of 
allotting to serfs land sufficient to secure their 
existence as farmers had become more popular 
among Russian bureaucratic groups than it had 
been in the earlier decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the serfs of the Baltic provinces were 
liberated without land. At that time, the Russian 
peasantry was threatened with being deprived of 
the land in its possession in the case of emancipa- 
tion. The idea of landless emancipation of serfs 
was still very popular among certain groups of 
landlords, partictilarly in the areas to the south 
with valuable fertile black soils. The government, 
however, under the impetus of social and revolu- 
tionary movements in western Europe, and for 
reasons of security tg“the state, was afraid of 
proletarianization am. and favored emanci- 
pation with land. Furthermore, a large group, 
if not the majority, of landlords also favored 
emancipation with land, as their own possessions 
of livestock, machinery, and other forms of capital 
were not sufficient in order to organize farming on 
the land that would remain in their possession after 
the reform, with the use of hired labor. They 
expected to rent their lands to their former serfs, 
and were, therefore, interested that these preserve 
their households intact with necessary livestock 
and implements. 

The leading principle of the reform in relation 
to the allotment of lands to former serfs, at least 
as it was understood by the most statesmanlike of 
the bureaucrats responsible for its preparation, was 
to leave the land they held before the reform in the 
possession of the liberated serfs. However, since 
the proportion of peasant holdings in the total 
land area of estates varied greatly from one case to 
another, it was necessary to establish certain cor- 
rectives to this principle. On some estates that 
had not organized their farming on a large scale, 
nearly all of the productive area was held by 
serfs, who paid their landlords established dues 
(obrok). There existed, on the other hand, par- 
ticularly in the fertile black-soil area, plantation- 
like estates; and their number had _ increased 
during the recent decades before the reform, with 
expansion of the market for agricultural commodi- 


13See M. M. Pokrovsky, “Peasants’ Reform,” in 
Istoriia Rossii » XIX Veke [History of Russia in the 
Nineteenth Century), 3:125-126 (Moscow, 1907). 
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ties. On such estates, a large proportion of the 
serfs were landless laborers working wholly on the 
landlord’s farm, with no more than a vegetable 
garden for their households. Consequently, local 
maximal and minimal norms were established for 
the allotment of land to every male person of serf 
households. When actual holdings of serfs ex- 
ceeded the maximal norm, the landlord could re- 
quire that the excess be cut off from those holdings. 
On the contrary, when the holdings of the serfs 
were below the minimal norm (it was equal to 
one-third of the maximal), additional land was to 
be allotted to them. 

Under pressure of interested groups of landlords, 
these norms were established, however, in such a 
manner that practically no additional allotments 
were required, while peasants lost a considerable 
portion of their prereform holdings. Some author- 
ities estimate that from one-sixth {6 one-fifth of 
the total area of land held by serf&®efore the reform 
was taken from them. These losses were particu- 
larly large in the fertile black-soil area, especially 
in the middle Volga provinces and the northern 
provinces of Ukraine, where peasants lost on the 
average from one-fifth to two-fifths of their pre- 
reform holdings. 

In contrast to this, former serfs received on the 
average more land than they had held before the 
reform in the western provinges-of Russia where 
landlords were mainly of Polish origin. This was 
done for political motives, in view of the separatist 
tendencies of many of the Polish geritry that re- 
sulted in the Polish insurrection of 1863. 

Still another group of serfs received very small 
allotments. Under pressure of certain landlords’ 
groups, an article was introduced at the last mo- 
ment in the Statute of Emancipation, permitting 
landlords who were willing to surrender all claims 
for dues, services, and redemption payments to 
make to their former serfs an outright gift of an 
allotment equal to one-fourth of the maximal 
norm. When the peasants were willing to accept 
such an allotment, a settlement might be arranged 
on this basis. More than half a million peasants 
chose to accept such “beggarly allotments,” as 
they were called later, mainly inorder to escape 
the redemption payments aE es they re- 
garded as fixed at too high a level. 

The redemption payments for allotted land were 


“A. E. Lositskii, “Economic Relations at the Time 
of the Fall of Serfdom,” in Obrazovanie [Education], 
1906, no. 11, p. 205-213. 


fixed, under pressure of the same landlord interests, 
at a level out of proportion we market value 
of land at the time of the reform.™ Although it 
was the policy of the government that no redemp- 
tion fee should be paid for the personal liberty of 
serfs, this was actually concealed‘in the high dues 
imposed for the use of land allotted to the former 
serfs and, consequently, in the redemption pay- 
ments for this land. Furthermore, by fixing 
rates of payments for the first units of the allotted 
land relatively higher than for the following addi- 
tional units, and by high appraisal of farmsteads, 
the payments were proportionally much higher for 
serfs who obtained relatively smali allotments." 

These distortions of the fundamental principles 
of the Great Reform resulted in unfavorable eco- 
nomic consequences immediately after the emanci- 
pation. From the very beginning large groups of 
liberated serfs were not sufficiently provided with 
land, and at the same time were burdened with 
heavy payments for it. This relates particularly 
to the situation in the central agricultural area of 
Russia and in the northern Ukraine. As will be 
shown later, the economic situation of the peasant 
class in these regions became particularly difficult, 
and special measures were necessary to alleviate 
the situation. 

Another aspect of the emancipation of 1861 was 
responsible for the fact that the unfavorable con- 
sequences of the reform were aggravated rather 
than removed during the few decades immediately 
following the emancipation. The reform had not 
made former serfs completely free: It liberated 
them from the authority of their landlords, but 
it made them dependent on the peasant commune 
—mir. 


A. E. Lositskii, Vykupnaia Operatsiia [The Redemp- 
tion Operation], 16-19, and appendix, 38-39 (St. Peters- 
burg, 1906). See also G. T. Robinson, Rural Russia 
under the Old Regime, 68 (London, 1932), which sum- 
marizes Lositski’s data. These data show that land- 
owners in the provinces to the north of the black-soil 
area received from the government, as advances against 
the redemption payments of their former serfs for the 
allotted land, a sum that exceeded by 90 percent the 
total value of the allotted land at market prices during 
the decade immediately following the emancipation. 
In the black-soil area, landowners received a sum about 
20 percent above the market value of the allotted land. 
Only in the western provinces did the landlords (mainly 
Polish) receive, for reasons already mentioned, the 
approximate market value for lands allotted to 
peasants. 

1% See Pokrovsky, “‘Peasants’ Reform,” 177-178. 
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Most of the public powers exercised by the land- 
lords over their serfs before the emancipation 
passed then to the peasant communes. As the 
Great Reform was dictated mainly by interests of, 
and had in view the better security of, the state, 
the idea of concentrating considerable power over 
former serfs in the hands of the commune origi- 
nated among the sincere partisans of the reform 
within the bureaucracy. The commune was to 
guarantee the fulfillment by individual peasants 
of their obligation to the state and to the former 
landlords, before their allotted land was com- 
pletely redeemed. According to the law, the 
commune became collectively (jointly) responsible 
for the payment of the taxes of its members and 
of the redemption payments on the allotted lands. 
Furthermore, these lands were allotted to the 
commune rather than to. individual peasants, even 
in those communes where no repartition of land 
took place, and where the land was in hereditary 
holdings of separate peasant households. 

Because of these responsibilities, the communes 
assumed control over the economic activity of their 
members, who could not leave the community, 
even temporarily, without permission of the com- 
mune (passport system). True, the Statute of 
Emancipation (article 165) made it possible for 
the members of a commune to complete the re- 
demption payments for their land any time, then 
to require separation of that land from the com- 
mune, and to dispose of it freely. However, for 
economic reasons, only a 4éw members could do 
this; and later, by a special law (December 14, 
1893), this possibility alse“ was made dependent 
upon the consent of the commune. 

Such communal organization was introduced 
not only among former serfs of private land- 
owners, but also among appanage peasants and 
state peasants. At the time of the emancipation, 
the last group of peasants was even more numerous 
than that of serfs. The terms of land reform for 
these two groups (a special statute of 1863 and 
the statute of November 26, 1866 respectively) 
were more favorable spear ae serfs of private 
landowners, since they recerved much larger allot- 
ments of land with lower payments. But their 
social organization was. based on the same princi- 
ples as that of former serfs. Thus, with the excep- 
tion of the nobility and those representatives of 
other classes that had acquired large land property, 
the whole rural population was organized sepa- 
rately from other social groups, and formed a 


special estate or class. Regarded as a lower social 
stratum, they did not enjoy the same rights as 
other estates, and their civil life was regulated 
mainly by customary law instead of by the general 
civil code enjoyed by other classes of the population, 

The isolation of the peasant class from other 
classes of society even increased, to some extent, 
in the middle of the 1880s, when political reaction 
resulted in a further subordination of the peasant 
communal organization to the local administrative 
organs of the government. It closed for peasants 
many fields of economic activity and kept them 
artificially in rural communities. This inevitably 
resulted in the overcrowding of the countryside 
and a consequent economic deterioration of peas- 
ant farming—situations that were later to call for 
various measures of agrarian policies. 

The agrarian policies of the Czarist government 
preceding the revolution of 1917 may be conven- 
iently divided into two separate periods: (1) the 
four decades from the Great Reform until the 
Russo-Japanese War and the abortive revolution 
of 1905, and (2) the shorter period between the 
two revolutions of 1905 and 1917. The earlier 
period may be characterized as a period of stability, 
or rather of stagnation, eLagrarian relations, while 
the later was a period of, feverish governmental 
activity directed toward a new reorganization of 
agrarian relations in order to stem the peasants’ 
revolutionary movement intensified by the unsuc- 
cessful Russo-Japanese War. 


1861-1904 


During the twenty years following emancipation 
in 1861, no special measures of agrarian policy 
were undertaken by the government. These years 
were practically the period of the execution of the 
reform, since, on estates where no agreement 
about the condition of the redemption of allotted 
land had taken place earlier, the compulsory rela- 
tion between landlords and their former serfs 
was not to terminate formally for twenty years. 
According to the Statute of Emancipation, the 
redemption of the allotted land could take place 
either by mutual agreement of the landlord and 
his former serfs or by the initiative of the landlord. 
The redemption of allotted land was, thus, not 
compulsory for the landlords. But in spite of 
this, a great majority of them chose the redemp- 
tion, mainly because they needed free money. 
By 1881, agreements had been reached for the 
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redemption of about six-sevenths of all allotted 
Jands.1” 

The reform of 1861 was followed by a period of 
rapid expansion of railroads, built mainly with 
foreign capital. Building was particularly inten- 
sive between 1868 and 1875, when on the average 
about one thousand miles of railroad was added 
annually. The railroads were designed to connect 
the main agricultural regions with Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, the principal domestic markets 
for agricultural products, and with the export 
harbors. Consequently, both domestic and for- 
eign markets for agricultural commodities, mainly 
grain, increased greatly during the years following 
emancipation. 

Nevertheless, agricultural production on large 
estates, unfavorably affected by the reform of 
1861, declined during the following decades. Most 
of the landlords did not possess enough capital to 
reorganize their enterprises on a capitalistic basis, 
in spite of the fact that the government advanced 
the redemption payments for land ceded to the 
peasants. Consequently, crop areas on the large 
estates were reduced in most of the agricultural 
regions after the reform. Most of the landlords 
changed their status from agricultural producers 
to agrarian renters, particularly in the central 
agricultural area of Russia. This did not reduce 
their income from rents,!* but their importance 
as organizers of agricultural production declined 
greatly. 

The agricultural production of the peasants, on 
the other hand, expanded considerably after the 
reform and acquired more of a commercial char- 
acter. However, this increased activity did not 
mean that peasant farming was developing under 
favorable conditions. On the contrary, the peas- 
ants had to increase their sales on the market 
mainly because of the heavy burden of redemption 
payments and taxes, and their expansion of crops 
on land rented from the manors indicated that 
they were not sufficiently provided with allotted 
land. Private and official investigations during 
the 1870s showed clearly that the heavy burden of 
taxation and of redemption payments and the 
deficiency of allotted land were the principal causes 


"Brutzkus, Agrarnii Vopros i Agrarnaia Politika 
Rossii, 40. 

* A. Vasilchikov, Zemlevladenie i Zemledelie v Rossii 
i Drugikh Europeiskikh Gosodoistvakh [Landownership 
ond Farming in Russia and Other European Countries] 
(St. Petersburg, 1876). 


of the unsatisfactory economic condition of the 
peasants.!® The findings of these investigations 
did not result, however, in any practical changes 
of policy on the part of the government during the 
1870s. 

The Balkan War of 1876-78 was partly responsi- 
ble for the postponement of governmental action, 
as it caused considerable strain on, and finally 
resulted in serious disorganization of, govern- 
mental finance. Not until the beginning of the 
1880s did the government undertake a series of 
measures to alleviate the situation of the peasants. 
These measures, resulting in substantial immediate 
reduction of specific state revenues, were under- 
taken in spite of the deflationary policy of the 
government at that time, and in spite of the politi- 
cal reaction that followed the assassination of 
Czar Alexander II. This indicates the urgency 
of the situation. 

The first among these measures (the law of 
December 28, 1881) was designed to make obliga- 
tory the redemption of the allotted land and to 
sever finally the compulsory relation between 
landlords and former serfs on the estates where 
the redemption of land had not yet been agreed 
upon. At the same time, the grfnual redemption 
payments were substantiallyfeduced, on an aver- 
age, by about one-fourth to one-third of their 
previous level. This brought the payments for 
allotted land into closef agreement with their 
market value.?° 

In recognition of the insufficiency of the peas- 
ants’ allotments of land, the government also 
undertook several measures to increase the- peas- 
ants’ landholdings. It facilitated leases of state 
lands; it regulated, in a somewhat unsatisfactory 
manner, the migration to the thinly populated 
border areas; and finally it created a special Peas- 
ants’ Land Bank (law of May 18, 1882) in order 
to facilitate for peasants the purchases of private 


19 In addition to the preceding citation, the following 
publications must be mentioned in this connection: 
Iu. E. Janson, Opyt Statisticheskago Izsledovaniia o Kres- 
tianskikh Nadelakh i Plateshakh (Statistical Essay on 
Peasants’ Land Allotments and Payments] (St. Peters- 
burg, 1877); Trudy V ysochaishe Naznachennoi Komissii 
(pod predsedatelstvom P. A. Valueva) dlia Izucheniia 
Selskago Khoziaistva v Rossii, 1872-73 (Materials of the 
Imperial Commission (presided over by P. A. Valuev) 
for Study of Agriculture in Russia, 1872-73]; and article 
by I. M. Strakhovsky in Krestianskii Stroi, 1:409-410. 

20 Tbid., 417-419; Brutzkus, A grarnii Vopros i Agrar- 
naia Politika Rossii, 51. 
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lands, mainly by parceling large estates. How- 
ever, the operations of the Peasants’ Land Bank were 
too cautious and too limited during the first period 
of its activity (until 1895), and the loans were too 
expensive for peasants. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all measures taken/by the government 
at the time was the abolitjoh of the poll tax paid 
by peasants. It is true that the government com- 
pensated for the loss of revenue from this direct 
tax by introducing various indirect taxes that fell 
mainly on the same peasants. But the abolition 
of the poll tax might have had some judicial im- 
portance, since it might have put an end to the 
lower social standing of the peasantry as a class 
and might have discontinued its isolation in the 
village communities from other social classes. 

In connection with this reform, Minister of 
Finance Bunge planned to abolish the collective 
responsibility of the peasants for taxes and other 
payments to the state, thus liberating them from 
the tutelage of the communities. However, re- 
actionary influences did not permit the fulfillment 
of this last reform, and the isolation of the peas- 
antry from other classes of the Russian social 
structure continued for several decades. More- 
over, from the middle of the 1880s, under the 
influence of a further political reaction, it became a 
direct policy of the government to establish still 
greater political tutelage over the village com- 
munities, to strengthen the role of the land com- 
mune, and to make abandonment of the commune 
more difficult for its members. During the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century, the social 
isolation of the pest class, thus, became even 
stronger than it'fiad been before. Withdrawal 
from the rural community became still more diffi- 
cult, and the ties with rural life stronger. 

It must also be borne in mind that, from the 
mid-1880s to 1900, Russian agrjeulture, as well as 
agriculture throughout the Avorld, was much af- 
fected by the decline ofjpfices. Even though the 
alleviations granted to peasants in the beginning 
of the 1880s might have been sufficient to improve 
their situation at current prices and under current 
market conditions, they were of small help at the 
low prices prevailing after 1885. In addition, 
during the second half of the 1880s and the begin- 
ning of the 1890s, Russian agriculture suffered 
much from the unfavorable weather that cul- 
minated in the crop failyre“and famine of 1891. 

In spite of the unfavorable conditions of peasant 
farming, the rural population increased rapidly 


after the emancipation, in contrast to its relatively 
slow growth before the reform of 1861. Conse. 
quently, the countryside became more and more 
overcrowded, and peasants felt the shortage of 
allotted lands with greater and greater acuteness, 
It is true that the peasants had expanded farming 
considerably on lands rented from the estates, 
They had even succeeded in purchasing consider. 
able land from these estates, since the manor 
economy had also passed through a serious crisis 
during this period. The Russian nobility disposed 
of nearly half of its lands during the forty years 
following the reform of 1861, and a great portion 
of the land remaining in its possession was rented 
to peasants. 

However, the expansion of peasant farming was 
not wholesome economically. The condition of 
land lease, never regulated. by specific laws in 
Russia, was not favorable for peasants. Most 
of these renters must be classified, according to 
American terminology, as “‘croppers,” and not as 


tenants. Usually peasants rented land from 
estates for one crop. In many instances, rent 
was paid in kind and not in money. Conditions 


of this type of land lease were particularly unfavor- 
able for smail renters. Under the necessity of 
increasing their crop areas for production of food 
for domestic consumption, peasants were ready to 
pay rents exceeding normal commercial income 
from rented land. Consequently they did not 
receive for their work even usual rural wages, 
which were very low in Russia.” 

In addition to being economically disadvanta- 
geous for peasant renters, such forms of land lease 
stood in the way of technical progress not only on 
peasant farms but also on manors. Very little 
large-scale farming was organized on most manors, 
particularly in the central agricultural area of 
Russia. By far the greater portion of manor 
lands was cultivated by peasants with their primi- 
tive implements and techniques. 

The overcrowding of the countryside was stimu- 
lated further by the forms of landholding pre- 
dominating among the Russian peasants—the 
partitional land commune. Under this system 
the allotted land was redistributed from time to 
time among the households of the community in 
proportion to the total number of members, to the 


2 See A. A. Manuilov, “Land Tenancy in Russia ia 
Its Economic Relation,” in A. A. Manuilov, ed., Ocherki 
po Krestianskomu Voprosu [Essays on the Peasants’ 
Problem], 2:72-203, esp. 168-173 (Moscow, 1905). 
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number of male members, or to the number of 
adult male members (workers). Hence, the 
growth of a family was yégarded by peasants as 
one means of expandipg their holdings. Conse- 
quently, the shortage of land did not serve as a 
stimulus for birth control; on the contrary, it 
tended to raise the-birth rate. 

As a result of these developments, Russian agri- 
culture was brought, by the middle of the 1890s, 
to an impasse, from which it could not be helped 
out even by the more energetic measures of agri- 
cultural policy that the government found it 
advisable to apply about that time in order to 
alleviate the pressure of the rural population. 
Little help could come also from the increased 
tempo of industrialization of Russia during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

Impressed by the overcrowding of the country- 
side, the government changed its policy in relation 
to rural migration to the borderlands in the 1890s. 
During previous decades, it had rather retarded 
the spontaneous movements of peasants to new 
frontiers, and the southern steppes of European 
Russia were settled during that time without 
governmental assistance. About 1890, the govern- 
ment decided to stimulate and assist the migratory 
movement of the surplus rural population into 
Siberia. In the middle of the decade, a special 
committee of the Siberian railroad showed consid- 
erable activity in preparing land for new settlers, 
in extending loans to them, and in facilitating 
their transportation. Nearly 1,500,000 agricul- 
tural migrants crossed the Asiatic frontier between 
1895 and 1905. 

About the same time, the Peasants’ Land Bank 
increased its activity in financing peasants’ pur- 
chases of lands from large estates. The statute 
governing the bank was changed in 1895, its finan- 
cial resources increased, and the interest rate on 
loans extended to purchasers of land was lowered. 
Asa result, peasants succeeded in purchasing more 
than 14,000,000 acres during the decade 1896-1905 
with the assistance of the bank, compared with 
6,500,000 acres purchased during the preceding 
longer period 1883-1895. Both the migration to 
outlying areas and the redistribution ef landowner- 
‘hip in the interior agricultutatarea were impor- 
tant during the last decade preceding the revolu- 
tion of 1905. Unfortunately, these policies came 
too late to be of much help in improving the agrar- 
ian situation in the central agricultural area of 


Russia. Alone they could not solve the difficult 
agrarian problem of European Russia at that stage 
of its development. 

At that time even the rapid industrialization of 
the country, particularly the very ambitious plan 
of railroad building financed mainly with foreign 
capital,2? did not improve the situation of Russian 
agriculture much. Rapid industrialization could 
proceed only under the protection of high tariff 
duties, and these were raised several times begin- 
ning with the early 1880s. By raising prices of 
manufactured goods, the tarifipeticy could not help 
but be injurious to agricultural interests. In order 
to bring in the foreign capital essential for indus- 
trialization, it was necessary for Russia to accept 
certain political commitments, and this resulted 
in large military expenditures which inevitably 
increased the burden of-taxation carried mainly 
by the peasantry. Yt was also necessary for Rus- 
sia to reorganize her monetary system on the gold 
standard. This was done by Minister of Finance 
Witteand not without considerable success. But 
the preparation of a successful monetary reform, 
and the maintenance of the gold standard later, 
involved a deflationary policy. Russian agricul- 
ture, which was the principal export business at 
that time, inevitably had to suffer from that 
policy. 

Consequently, Russian agriculture continued 
to be depressed during the end of the nineteenth 
century and the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, in spite of the rapid industrial development 
that took place during these years. The peasants, 
who were particularly affected by this depression 
and the heavy taxation, became more restless. 
Serious agrarian disturbances broke out in 1902, 
especially in northern Ukraine, but they were 
brutally suppressed. 

At this conjuncture came the Russo-Japanese 
War, one of the most unpopular wars in the history 
of Russia. In spite of the fact that the Japanese 
attacked Russia first, Russian liberal society ac- 
cused the Russian government—its imperialistic 
policy—of being responsible for the war. De- 
featist sentiments were widespread even among the 
more conservative groups of Russian society, to 
say nothing of the radical groups, which saw in a 


2 About 20,000 miles of new railroads were opened 
in Russia during the period 1894-1905. The mileage 
was doubled during that period. See P. N. Miliukov, 
Ch. Seignobos, and L. Eisemann, Histoire de Russie, 
3:1039 (Paris, [1933?]). 
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military defeat their best chance for overthrowing 
the Czarist autocracy. The revolution came in 
the fall of 1905. It was started by political strikes 
of workers in the cities and on the railroads, but 
soon spread to the countryside. A wave of serious 
agrarian disturbances rolled over the whole coun- 
try, including the Baltic provinces, where the rural 
population consisted mainly, of agricultural 
laborers, rather than peasants—a situation result- 
ing from the emancipation of the serfs without 
giving them land in the early nineteenth century. 

After a period of confusion, during which Czar 
Nicholas II was forced to grant a constitution, the 
revolution was defeated—first in Moscow and the 
Baltic provinces and later throughout the whole 
country. By this time the leaders of conservative 
groups, composed mainly of the'‘landed aristocracy, 
understood that they could not succeed in main- 
taining their political power for long without 
radical changes in agrarian relations. Although 
unsuccessful, the agrarian revolution had taught 
them that the governmental policy must be 
changed, radically and rapidly. Thus, instead of 
the indecision and slowness characteristic of the 
government’s agrarian policy during the preceding 
two decades, a feverish activity is peculiar to the 
policy of the following decade. 


1905-1917 


The most characteristic feature of the govern- 
mental agrarian policy during this period was its 
complete reversal in relation to the land commune 
and to the social isolation of the peasantry within 
their village communities as a separate rural class. 
During the two preceding decades the government 
had favored greater isolation of the peasantry and 
had made serious efforts to preserve and even to 
strengthen the land commune as the basis of the 
peasants’ agrarian organization. Now it strove 
to abolish the land commune as soon as possible 
and to introduce instead unlimited private owner- 
ship of the land allotted to peasant households by 
the heads of those households. By this policy it 
hoped to build from the upper strata of the peas- 
antry an economically strong and politically con- 
servative group of small agricultural entrepreneurs, 
who, because their interests would be common with 
those of the manor owners, would align themselves 
against the group of poor peasants with their 
revolutionary tendencies. The bureaucracy was 
disappointed in the rural community as a conserva- 
tive force in society and began to see in it an organ- 
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izational center around which the revolutionary 
tendencies of all groups of peasantry could easily 
be coordinated. Some sign of the change in the 
position of the bureaucracy and of the conserva- 
tive agrarian groups in respect to the land com- 
munity appeared before the revolution of 1905, 
but it became more common and more pronounced 
after the agrarian revolutionary movements of 
1905-06, in which all groups of peasantry marched 
together. 

The new agrarian policy found its best expres- 
sion in Stolypin’s agrarian reform (proclaimed by 
the decree of November 9, 1906, which was re- 
placed later by the law of June 14, 1912). The 
reform was announced after the defeat of the 
political revolution and the dissolution of the first 
Duma elected according to the relatively liberal 
election law. Political purposes were not the only 
reason for Stolypin’s reform; it also pursued im- 
portant economic and agronomic-technical pur- 
poses. An important feature of this reform was 
that it proposed not only to introduce private 
property instead of the community of land but 
also to eliminate strip farming by replacing it with 
separate farms. In regions where it was difficult 
for topographic and climatic reasons to do away 
completely with village settlements, as in the 
southeastern steppe area, it was planned at least 
to collect numerous field strips into one or a few 
fields but to leave farmsteads in the villages. 
Special regional committees for arrangement of 
land had even been organized before the proclama- 
tion of the agrarian reform of November 9, 1906, 
but the proclamation reoriented their activity with 
a view to performing important functions in con- 
nection with the agrarian reform. 

Critics of the Stolypin agrarian reform from the 
liberal! and socialistic groups of Russian society 
usually concentrated their attention on the politi- 
cal aspects of that reform, and, affected by its 
political purposes, could not see its beneficial 
economic and technical results impartially. 

The agrarian reform of November 9, 1906 had 
been preceded by several important governmental 
acts in relation to the peasants, to which the reform 
itself was a logical conclusion. At the climax 
of the revolution, the redemption payments for the 
allotted land had been abdlished by the manifesto 
of November 3, 1905; in order to appease the riot- 
ous peasantry. The legal significance of this was 
that, according to the Statute of Emancipation of 
1861, henceforth peasants had to become ul- 
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limited owners of the land allotted to them at the 
time of the emancipation. Still earlier (by the 
law of March 12, 1903) the joint (collective) re- 
sponsibility of the rural community for the pay- 
ment of taxes had been annulled. F inally a decree 
of October 5, 1906 cancelled certain limitations of 
the civil rights of peasants. This last decree 
signified a decisive stride in the direction of abolish- 
ing the lower social standing of the peasants among 
other social groups. 

Since the purpose of the decree of November 9, 
1906 was to accelerate the process of the dissolu- 
tion of the land communes, the decree had been 
formulated by the counterrevolutionary govern- 
ment in such a way that it provided certain groups 
among the membership of the land communes 
with economic incentives for their abandonment. 
These particular aspects of the reform were justly 
criticized by many as being unfair to other mem- 
bers of the communes. But it would be going too 
far to say, as did many of the populist critics of the 
reform, that the dissolution of the land commune 
was artificially imposed on the peasants by the 
government. 

The rapidity with which the members of the 
communes abandoned them during the first years 
after the proclamation of the reform (about one- 
fifth of the total number of households belonging 
to the land communes asked for the separation of 
their land during the period 1907-10), and the 
diversity of the membership that, applied for 
separation, point to the s eous character 
of the process of dissolution of land communes. 
The governmental decree was nothing more than 
an additional shock that precipitated that sponta- 
neous movement. Households abandoning land 
communes included not only those who, favored 
by the decree of November 9, 1906, tried to secure 
ownership of larger quantities of land than they 
could claim at the next repartition, but also house- 
holds with smaller allotments. The well-to-do 
peasantry hastened to separate its land in order to 
improve its farming, but a large group of poorer 
peasants, even larger than the former group, also 
asked for separation of their land. Some of the 
latter were already occupied in the cities and has- 
tened to break their nominal relation with the rural 
communities. Others, planning to migrate to the 
hew settlements on the borderlands, were inter- 
ested in the separation of their land i in order to sell 
it and to obtain the money nécéssary for organiza- 
tion of farming in the new place. Both these 


tendeneies must be recognized as economically 
whotésome, contributing to the alleviation of over- 
population of the countryside. 

The process of dissolution of the land commu- 
nity, however, proceeded faster in the western 
provinces of European Russia, where the land 
communes had been dying before the reform, and 
in the southeastern prairie provinces, where there 
was more space for the development of commer- 
cial farming. In the central agricultural area of 
European Russia, the region most overcrowded, 
the peasantry continued to stick to the land com- 
munity longer. Here, perhaps, the reform came 
too late to permit the deyélopment of commercial 
farming among the ati The countryside 
was already too overcrowded and the shortage of 
land too acute. 

Stolypin’s agrarian reform was only one of sev- 
eral measures applied by the Russian government 
after the revolution of 1905. Several of these had 
for their purpose further expansion of peasant 
farming, both in the old agricultural area of Euro- 
pean Russia and in the new regions of agricultural 
settlement in Asia. The government recognized 
that a pressing shortage of agricultural land in the 
possession of peasants existed in certain agricul- 
tural regions and that expansion was necessary. 
But, in contrast to liberal and radical opinion, 
the government opposed any extraordinary non- 
commercial methods of realizing that expansion. 
Its position was that peasants should purchase 
necessary land from neighboring manors on usual 
commercial bases, or, if that was impossible, they 
should migrate to the new agricultural areas, while 
the liberal and radical groups demanded that 
agricultural lands be* compulsorily transferred 
from the manors to the poor peasantry. The 
moderate liberal groups insisted on the compulsory 
purchase of most of the manor lands at prices fixed 
on a moderate level by the government, while the 
radical socialistic groups demanded pure confisca- 
tion of these lands, and their nationalization or 
socialization. 

It must be said that, under the influence of the 
revolutionary agrarian movement of 1905-06, 
not only the government changed its position 
regarding the peasant class; the revolutionary 
parties did likewise. This relates ~ particularly 
to the left wing of the Social-Democratic Party, 
the Bolshevists. Before the revolution of 1905, 
the agrarian program of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Party was rather moderate; it required only 
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a certain expansion of peasant landholdings by 
correcting some of the injustices of the great reform 
of 1861. After the =. the leader of the 
Bolshevists, Lenin, ¢émpeting with the radical 
populists-for the of the 
peasantry, advanced a more radical agrarian pro- 
gram, requiring pure confiscation of all manors and 
the nationalization of all lands. In his opinion, 
the damage that might be caused by the revolu- 
tionary destruction of a few well-organized large 
agricultural enterprises (if this should happen in 
the process of revolution) would be more than 
compensated for by the great advantage that 
would come from the dismemberment of those 
manors which were renting most of their land to 
peasant croppers under conditions disadvanta- 
geous to the peasants. Later—in the revolution 
of 1917—Lenin, in order to win the peasantry for 
the revolutionary cause, fully accepted the agrar- 
ian program of the radical wing of the populist 
(Socialist-Revolutionary) party, which he com- 
bated as Utopian during his whole life. 

The policy of the government after the revolu- 
tion of 1905-06 was to assist peasants in purchas- 
ing land from manors by extending to them cheaper 
credit from the Peasants’ Land Bank, and to facili- 
tate migration to the new agricultural areas in 
Asiatic Russia for those peasants who could not 
expand their landholding in their neighborhoods. 
It must also be recognized that the imperial gov- 
ernment achieved great results in both directions 
before the war of 1914-18 and the revolution of 
1917. 

The financial resources of the Peasants’ Land 
Bank were enlarged by a decree of November 3, 
1905, and the same decree permitted it not only 
to make loans to small purchasers of land, but 
also to buy large estates upon its own initiative 
in order to parcel them later among the peasants. 
In August 1906, the government transferred to the 
bank for such parceling all appanage land that 
could be used for agricultural purposes as well as 
similar land in European Russia belonging to the 
state. By decree on October 14, 1906, the interest 
rate paid to the bank by its debtors—small pur- 
chasers of land—was lowered to 43 percent, which 
was below the cost of credit to the state itself. 
This subsidization of credit for small landowners 
cost the state about 75 million dollars between 


23N. Lenin, The Agrarian Problem, 1899-1913 (Col- 
lection of Work, v. 9), 381-382 (Moscow, 1925). 
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1906 and 1917.% During these years, the Peas. 
ants’ Land Bank succeeded in transferriné more 
than 25 million acres of land in European Russia 
to the peasants. There can be no question that 
the operation of the bank during that period was 
the largest government-organized operation of 
this kind. 

Still greater results were achieved by the govern. 
ment during that period through acceleration of 
rural migration to Asiatic areas. It will be recalled 
that migration to Siberia proceeded rather rapidly 
during the preceding decade. Some Russian 
economists, knowing the situation of rural resettle- 
ment at first hand, even asserted in 1905 that most 
of the agricultural lands there were already ex- 
hausted by the previous wave of migrants,” and 
that, consequently, further migration to Siberia 
must inevitably slow down. However, the govern- 
ment did everything possible to increase the re- 
serve of land for the new settlements. It even 
violated the land rights of the native nomadic 
tribes (Kazakhs and Kirghizs), as well as of the 
old Russian settlers. Fiscal assignments for 
expenses connected with preparation of these 
lands for new settlers were greatly increased during 
the period. The government thus succeeded in 
preparing about 60 million acres of land for new 
settlers during the short period from 1906 to 1910 
—about double the area made available during the 
longer period of 1893-1905.2° As a consequence, 
nearly three million people moved from European 
Russia to the Asiatic provinces between the revo- 
lution of 1905 and the beginning of the war in 1914. 
The whole agricultural colonization of Siberia was 
practically completed by that time. Before the 
present war, very little agricultural migration to 
Siberia had taken place since the revolution of 
1917. Siberian agriculture, so important for 
Soviet Russia in its present struggle, was actually 
developed by the counterrevolutionary govern- 
ment of Imperial Russia before World War I, and 
by the peasant settlers who have worked hard 
there since that time. 

The importance of the rural migration to Siberia 
for the solution of the agrarian problem in Euro- 


* Brutzkus, Agrarnii Vopros i Agrarnaia Politika 
Rossii, 81. 

% A, A. Kaufman, “Resettlement and Its Role in the 
Agrarian Program,” in Agrarnii Vopros [The Agrarian 
Problem], 1:15-56 (Moscow, 1905). 

% A. A. Kaufman, The Agrarian Problem in Russia, 
96 (1918). 
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pean Russia is frequently understated by those 
who point out that during these years this migra- 
tion took only one-fourth of the natural increase 
of rural population in European Russia. How- 
ever, not all of European Russia was overpopu- 
lated. If only the overpopulated regions are 
considered, the migration to the Asiatic provinces 
during 1906 to 1913 took about a half of the natural 
increase of the rural population in that area. 

Rural migration to Siberia had still another 
important consequence. Rapid colonization of 
Asiatic Russia substantially increased markets for 
products of the manufacturing industry. The 
growth of Russian industry during the period 
1906-14 was generally more rapid than during the 
previous decade or two, and the rapidity of in- 
dustrialization in Russia during this short period 
may be compared advantageously even with that 
in the United States. Hence, the countryside was 
relieved of at least a portion of the remaining 
natural increase of its population by those seeking 
employment in cities. Industrialization, by in- 
creasing local markets for the products of intensive 
agriculture, contributed also to an intensification 
of agriculture in European Russia. 

During this period the government greatly 
increased its assistance ‘ee mere for improve- 
ment of their agricultur he principal objective 
of the collection of field strips and of the improved 
arrangement of land, envisaged in Stolypin’s 
agrarian reform, was to do away with the tradi- 
tional three-field rotation in peasant farming and 
to replace it by improved methods of peasant 
agriculture. But, in spite of the extreme rapidity 
with which the rearrangement of land proceeded 
during the years before the war of 1914, the ad- 
vantages for peasant agriculture could be felt only 
slowly. More rapid effects resulted from, direct 
agronomic assistance to small farmers, which was 
greatly enlarged during that period. Indeed, it 
suffices to say that the number of agronomic per- 
sonnel employed by the central government of 
Russia increased from 1907 to 1912 about ten 
times, reaching nearly 1,400 in the last year. The 
number of those employed by provincial govern- 
ments in 1912 exceeded 3,000, a number five times 
larger than that employed in 1907. In 1913 there 
were more than 1,700 district agronoms, who were 
equivalent to the American county agents.27_ Only 
in the United States and there only after the first 


"Brutzkus, Agrarnii Vopros i Agrarnaia Politika 
Rossii, 99, 


World War was this number exceeded by any 
country. Agricultural education was greatly 
expanded during these years, but the colleges could 
not supply a sufficient number of agronoms to fill 
all of the vacancies. During these years were 
developed the agronomic personnel and the 
agronomic institutions that later assisted in the 
restoration of agricultural production after the 
agrarian revolution of 1917-20 and the famine 
of 1921-22. 

Another important source of assistance for the 
peasant farmer during this period was agricultural 
cooperation. In x26 other country did agricultural 
faster than in Russia from 
the revolution of 1905 to World WarI. This was 
a spontaneous action of the rural population itself. 
Frequently the government was even suspicious 
of this movement for political reasons. But, sub- 
ordinating it to its control, the government never- 
theless assisted it financially and technically. In 
1914, Russia had 13,000 cooperative credit asso- 
ciations with ten million members, by far the 
greater part of which were in rural localities. 
Every other farm was a member of some kind of 
cooperative association. A cooperative organiza- 
tion of dairy farmers in Siberia was doing an 
important export business, mainly with Great 
Britain, before World War I. 

Not only Stolypin’s reform, but all aspects of 
agrarian policy must be taken into consideration 
in order to appraise the magnitude of the work 
undertaken by the Russian government in the 
short period between the revolution of 1905 and 
World War I. The Russian government of this 
epoch was not la¢king“in energy and even in skill 
in its attempts to solve the agrarian problem in the 
eleventh hour of its long history. Unfortunately, 
the World War came before the results of these 
efforts could definitely appear. However, in 
retrospect, even the Russian economists who can- 
not be suspected of political sympathy with the 
Czarist government recognize that Stolypin’s 
agrarian reform, in combination with other meas- 
ures, made a great stride in the direction of solving 
the Russian agrarian problem. They recognize 
that the mobilization of Janded property developed 
rapidiy after 1905, that the direction of this mobi- 
lization—from large estates-tO small farmers—was 
economically wholesome and democratic, and 
that the whole national economy of Russia greatly 
profited fram this process. No matter what the 
political purpose of the authors of the agrarian 
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reform of 1906 was, it greatly accelerated the 
process of the conquering of Russian agriculture by 
the democratic peasantry.** 

Lenin himself recognized that Stolypin’s 
agrarian reform was not reactionary economically. 
On the contrary, he saw that it facilitated and 
accelerated capitalistic development, and, for 
this reason, must be recognized as an economically 
progressive reform He opposed it for political 
reasons, namely, that it was preparing a Junker 
type of capitalistic evolution of agriculture in 
Russia with a political and economical dominance 
of large agricultural entrepreneurs. He preferred 
the American farmers’ type of capitalistic agricul- 
ture, which he believed would be established in 
Russia by a successful agrarian revolution of the 
peasants. In his opinion, a revolutionary agrarian 
reorganization would result in more rapid de- 
velopment of productive forces and better eco- 
nomic conditions for the masses of the peasantry 
than could be expected from Stolypin’s reform.?° 


THE POSTREVOLUTIONARY AGRARIAN POLICY 


The war of 1914 immediately slowed down the 
vigorous governmental activity directed toward 
the reorganization of Russian agriculture. This 
activity was completely checked by the explosion 
of the revolution in 1917 and even reversed by the 
agrarian revolutionary movement. The causes 
of the revolution were very complex and cannot 
be clarified here. Economic disorganization and 
exhaustion brought on by the war was only one 
cause among many, but the agrarian movement 
was not in the foreground at the time of the out- 
break. However, with further development and 
deepening of the revolution, with the increasing 
confusion among the local organs of the central 


28 This point of view was explicitly expressed by B. 
D. Brutzkus, Agrarnit Vopros i Agrarnaia Politika 
Rossii, 108-114, 123-125, on whose work the author has 
relied much for the characterization of the agrarian 
policies during that period. To a certain extent, it is 
also the opinion of some other, most competent, repre- 
sentatives of the liberal group (see, for instance, Kauf- 
man, Agrarian Problem in Russia, 112-114, 183-184), 
and even of some economists of the populist (narodnik7) 
group. For the point of view of the latter group, see 
N. Oganovskii, Agrarnaia Evolutsiia v Rossii posle 
1905 g. [Agrarian Evolution in Russia after 1905}, 9-10, 
42-43, 57, 76 (Moscow, 1917). 

29Lenin, The Agrarian Problem, 446-447, 554; see 
also his article, “The Last Safety Valve,” in Collection 
of Work, 12(1):253. 
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government, and finally with the complete dis- 
appearance of local authorities, agrarian dis. 
turbances broke out with an elemental force. 
This alone suffices to show that Stolypin’s agrarian 
reform had not succeeded in achieving its political 
purpose—the creation of a strong conservative 
group among the peasantry. Once more the 
great majority of the peasants followed the revolu- 
tionary parties. It must be mentioned, however, 
that spontaneous agrarian disturbances spread 
the most and were most violent in those agricul- 
tural regions in which the agrarian reform of 
1906-10 had had the smallest chance of producing 
immediately favorable economic results—namely, 
in the most overcrowded regions of central agricul- 
tural Russia and of Ukraine.*® Here Stolypin’s 
reform had introduced some degree of disunity 
among the peasantry, only a few of whom had 
benefited from the reform, while the economic 
situation of the great majority could not be im- 
proved rapidly. The majority of the peasants 
in central agricultural Russia continued to stick 
firmly to the communal control of land, and in this 
area the revolution wiped out all traces of Stoly- 
pin’s reform. 

The indecision of the temporary government 
in regard to agrarian problems and its efforts to 
reserve the solution of the whole matter for the 
Constituent Assembly gave the opportunity for 
the left wings of the socialist parties, particularly 
the Communists, to assume the leadership of the 
peasants by calling upon them to seize the land 
from the landlords immediately. When _ the 
Communists came into power in November 1917, 
their first act was to proclaim a decree on land 
(November 8, 1919), by which the ownership of 
the landlords was abolished without any compen- 
sation. Their land and estates, together with all 
buildings and equipment, were transferred, nomi- 
nally, to the local land committees and the dis- 
trict Peasants’ Soviets, but actually were par- 
titioned among the local peasants. 

The agrarian policy of the Communist govern- 
ment during the early period was formulated in 
close agreement with the ideas of the narodniki 
(populists). The first detailed agrarian law, that 
“on the socialization of land,” proclaimed by the 
decree of February 19, 1918, was even prepared 


30See B. Knipovich’s article in the symposium, 
O. Zemle [Concerning Land], 1:20-21 (State Publishing 
Authority, 1921). 
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by the leaders of the left wing of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party, with whom the Communists, 
for political expedience, had united their forces 
during the first months of the Communist revolu- 
tion.*! The leading principle of the agrarian 
policy during that period was that all land was 
national property and might be used by all who 
worked on it personally, or with the help of the 
members of their families, but without hired 
labor. The continuous equalization and redis- 
tribution of land according to the consumption 
needs of households, or according to their labor 
resources, was the leading idea that lay back of 
the agrarian acts of the period. These acts nat- 
urally tended to increase the number of individual 
subsistence farms and to restore the partitional 
land communes. 

Such a policy was contrary to the theoretical 
position of the Bolshevist Party, which had always 
declared that, in agriculture as well as in manu- 
facturing, large-scale enterprises have competitive 
advantages over small ones. But in order to 
preserve their political influence on the peasantry, 
the Bolshevists found it expedient to adopt the 
populist ideas on agrarian organization, more 
popular among the peasants. 

However, after the rupture with the left wing of 
the Socialist-Revolutionary Party in the middle 
of 1918, the Soviet government made its first 
attempt to create large-scale farming in the form 
of collective or state farms. It assigned special 
sums to subsidize the organization of agricultural 
communes, and made attempts to prevent the 
complete dismemberment of the better-organized 
large-scale agricultural enterprises, particularly 
those connected with some manufacturing plants 
such as sugar factories. The principles of this 
modified agrarian policy were developed in detail 
in the statute on the “socialistic organization of 
agricultural production,” proclaimed on Febru- 
ary 14,1919. According to this statute, a priority 
was given to state and collective farms in obtain- 
ing land from the reserves of the “‘state land fund,” 
while the needs of individual cultivators desiring 
land as a means of subsistence were considered 
last, and all forms of individual land possession 
were declared to be dying out. 

The law, however, was a dead letter at the time, 
since most of the confiscated estates had already 
been subdivided by the local peasantry, and only 


"S. Rosenblum, Zemelnoe Pravo RSFSR [Agrarian 
Law of the RSFSR), 34 (Moscow, 1925). 


3 to 4 percent of the arable land remained in the 
direct possession of the administrative organs. 
It was true that several thousand state and 
collective farms (communes) were organized dur- 
ing this early period, called the period of “war 
communism.” They were organized on lands 
confiscated from manors and mostly by workers 
fleeing from the cities on account of the difficulties 
with the food supply, but they were far from suc- 
cessful. They provided solely for their own con- 
sumption, yielding no surpluses for the needs of 
the cities.** State and collective farms of that 
period were relatively small and inefficient units 
as compared with similar enterprises of the period 
after 1930. 

For food for the army, city workers, and other 
purposes during the early period, the government 
was obliged to rely upon individual peasant farms 
for the necessary supplies. Trade in agricultural 
products was forbidden, and all agricultural sur- 
pluses of peasant farms beyond their own con- 
sumption needs were confiscated, since the govern- 
ment did not have enough manufactured goods to 
exchange against the food, and money was worth- 
less. This food policy, and the revolutionary 
equalization of land holdings that took place from 
1917 to 1920, were responsible for the fact that 
practically all peasant farms became, by the end 
of this stage of the revolution, pure subsistence 
farms producing only for their own needs. 

The subdivision among millions of peasant 
households of about 100 million acres of agricul- 
tural land confiscated from large estates brought 
very small results. In a great majority of the 
provinces, the land tenure of peasant farms in- 
creased by not more than 1 to 2 acres per member 
of the household. After the revolution, very 
small farms, unfitted for effective farming, made 
up a larger portion of the total number than be- 
fore.** Two factors are responsible for this: The 
equalization of land had reduced landholdings of 
the upper strata of the peasantry, and the total 
number of peasant households had greatly in- 


82 A. T. Svidersky, “The Agricultural Policy over a 
Period of Ten Years,” Puti Selskago Khoziaisova |Paths 
of Agriculture|, 1927, no. 10, p. 18-49. 

88 Knipovich, 29. See also Vladimir P. Timoshenko, 
Agricultural Russia and the Wheat Problem, 48-78 
(Food Research Institute, Grain Economics Series, 
no. 1, Stanford University, Calif., 1932), where pre- 
and post-revolutionary distribution of land holdings 
are compared. 
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creased, mainly because of the division of large 
compound families into small ones. Thus, the 
agrarian problem of Russia had not been solved in 
the first stage of the revolution, though the 
democratization of land ownership had reached 
its logical end. 

The attempt at compulsory regulation and plan- 
ning of peasant economy on 20 million small in- 
dividual farms, undertaken at the end of this 
stage of the revolution, had also failed. The 
Soviet government was then forced to accept a 
more liberal policy concerning peasant farming, 
which opens the period of the New Economic 
Policy (NEP). 

First, instead of confiscating 
surpluses from the peasants, the 
troduced an agricultural tax in kind that took a 
certain percentage of the peasants’ products. 
At the same time, trade in agricultural products, 
forbidden during the period of ‘‘war communism,” 
The purpose of the 


all agricultural 
government in- 


was gradually reestablished. 
new policy was to expand production on peasant 
farms by giving to the peasants some incentive 
for increased production of surpluses for the mar- 
ket. For the success of this policy, however, it 
was necessary to create a measure of security of 
land tenure. With this in view, the Soviet gov- 
ernment, by the Land Code of 1922, recognized 
the status quo of the agrarian relations created by 
the early agrarian revolution. This code assured 
to villages and other rural groups the permanent 
tenure of all land actually in their possession on 
the date of the proclamation of the law. The 
law of 1922 did not impose on the peasants in the 
villages new forms of land tenure favored by the 
earlier decree on socialistic organization of agricul- 
ture, but gave equal standing to all previously 
existing forms of land tenure, including individual 
holdings in closed fields. The latter had been 
particularly favored by the Stolypin agrarian 
reform. 

Forced to rely, at least temporarily, on peasant 
farming as the source of the agricultural products 
so necessary in the national economy, the Soviet 
government decided not to intervene unnecessarily 
in agrarian relations and to allow the peasants to 
select such forms of land tenure within the villages 
as best served their purposes. In this regard, the 
Land Code of 1922 was the most liberal land law 
of postrevolutionary Russia. 

It was true that the principle of nationalization 
of all land was maintained by the code, and that 
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such transactions as purchase, sale, or mortgage 
of land were forbidden. But the leasing o 
agricultural land and the use of hired labor jp 
agriculture, particularly on the leased land, wer 
permitted, though not without limitations. These 
had been forbidden by earlier Soviet agrarian 
laws. 

In actual practice, the leasing of land and the yse 
of hired labor in agriculture went considerably 
beyond the limits fixed by the Land Code of 1922: 
and the government recognized the situation by 
permitting leases of twelve years or more and by 
exempting agricultural labor from the strict rules 
of labor legislation. Generally speaking, the 
land law, as well as administrative practice, left 
considerable latitude for the development of 
peasant farming in Soviet Russia during 1922-27, 
If there was any period of rapid agricultural 
recovery in postrevolutionary Russia, it was this 
period. The great wartime and revolutionary 
loss of crop area was considerably recouped; 
agricultural practices were somewhat improved; 
and, through leasing of land and the increased use 
of hired labor in agriculture, some of the harmful 
results of the extreme equalization of landholdings 
during the revolution were partially corrected. 
The recovery of agriculture during the period of 
the New Economic Policy, 1922-27, was accom- 
panied by an increase of production for market 
by the better class of farmers, and this relieved 
the shortage of food in the cities and permitted 
some exports of grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The continuation of the agrarian policy pro- 
claimed by the Soviet government in 1921-22 
would presumably have resulted in further re- 
covery of peasant farming and in improvement of 
agriculture. Here was a chance to check Lenin’s 
belief, announced during the revolution of 1905- 
07, that the complete destruction of the land- 
lords’ manors, though harmful in some respects, 
would open up opportunities for a more rapid 
development of the productive forces in Russian 
agriculture than those promised by Stolypin’s 
reform. But he knew, as did his followers, that 
it would also mean an increase in the importance 
of the well-to-do strata of farmers, the so-called 
“capitalistic” farmers. One may only surmise 
what Lenin’s policy would have been if he had 
lived, but those who came into power after his 
death in 1924 were, for political reasons, afraid of 
a great strengthening of the capitalistic elements 
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in the villages.* Among the factions of the Com- 
munist Party, the agrarian policy became the 
center of a political struggle for Lenin’s inher- 
itance. 

Trotsky, the leader of the left opposition, first 
adopted an anti-kulak policy. He and his faction 
insisted that the opportunities for growth of the 
strength of well-to-do peasants must be limited. 
They insisted also upon reduction of agricultural 
prices and on higher taxation of peasants in order 
to facilitate rapid industrialization of the country. 
The so-called right deviation of the Communist 
Party, on the other hand, tended to favor further 
concessions to the peasantry as a whole, and to its 
upper strata in particular, because they could see 
no other way of increasing agricultural surplus. 

The ruling group of Stalin sought to maintain 
a balance between these two factions. Its position 
was to support a union of proletarians with the 
middle peasants (seredniaki). But, partly under 
pressure of the left opposition, it chose to accept 
more and more strict measures aiming at a pre- 
vention of the growth of the well-to-do groups of 
peasants, whom they called, for this purpose, 
kulaks. Their farms were subjected to con- 
fiscatory taxes, they were hampered in obtaining 
credit and in purchasing machinery, and finally 
they were excluded from cooperative societies 
and from the land communities controlling their 
landholdings. This policy, and the fixation of low 
prices for agricultural products, left well-to-do 
peasants without economic incentives and made it 
impossible for them to develop their farms. It 
slowed up agricultural recovery and led to open 
conflict with the peasants in 1927-28. In turn, 
the government encountered new difficulties in 
procuring the agricultural products, particularly 
grain, necessary for the city populations. 


* Numerous Soviet publications of that period illus- 
trate to what extent and in what forms these “‘capitalis- 
tic” enterprises were appearing. See, for example, 
lu. Larin, “Private Capital in the USSR,” in Na Agrar- 
nom Fronte [On the Agrarian Front], 1927, no. 4, p. 
39-63; A. Gaister, Rassloeinie Sovietskoi Dereveni 
[Stratification of a Soviet Village], 53-69 (Moscow, 
1928); V. Kovraiskii and I. Nusinov, Klassy i Klas- 
sovye Otnosheniia v Sovremennoi Sovietskoi Derevne 
[Classes and Class Relations in the Modern Soviet Vil- 
lage}, 99-105 (1929). See also Cyril Zaitseff, ““Economic 
Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Russia before 
and after the Bolshevik Revolution,” in Journal of 
Economic and Business History, 3:519-525 (August 
1931), 
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The political conflict determined the subsequent 
agrarian policy of the Soviet government, which 
finally resulted in complete reorganization of land 
tenure on socialistic lines. At that time Trotsky 
had been expelled from the Communist Party, and 
the ruling group of Stalin had, to a certain extent, 
accepted the militant anti-kulak policy of the 
beheaded “left opposition.” But it did not em- 
bark immediately on the policy of “liquidation 
of the kulaks as a class.” It was necessary first 
to organize socialistic large-scale agricultural enter- 
prises that could replace the productive activity 
of the capitalistic farmers, so necessary for the 
national economy as a whole. 

In an effort to make itself independent of the 
well-to-do peasants who produced the larger part 
of the marketable agricultural products, the Soviet 
government launched its ambitious project of huge 
state grain farms and proceeded also with rapid 
collectivization of peasant farms. In 1927-28 
and 1928-29, however, it still contemplated the 
possibility of an evolutionary rather than a revolu- 
tionary change in the land-tenure system from 
millions of small individual subsistence farms to a 
limited number of large state and collective farms. 
At that time huge state grain farms were planned 
only in thinly populated areas of Asia and the 
southeast of European Russia on lands unoc- 
cupied by peasant settlements. Later, however, 
hundreds of thousands of peasants were evicted 
from their farms, and whole villages were cleared 
for organization of “giant” state farms even in 
the densely populated area of central agricultural 
Russia and Ukraine. 

The process of collectivization also was still 
regarded as relatively slow and voluntary. Under 
the first Five-Year Plan, less than 15 percent of 
the total number of peasant households and no 
more than 20 percent of the arable land were to 
be included in collective farms by the end of the 
period in 1932-33.% But during the winter of 
1929-30, the Communist Party changed its tac- 
tics radically. A new agrarian revolution, or 
counterrevolution, replaced the program of rela- 
tively slow agrarian reform. 

From the point of view of the peasant masses, 
the change in tactics was undoubtedly a counter- 
revolution, since it was directed against the 
achievements of the spontaneous agrarian revolu- 


% Piatiletnit Plan Norodno-Khoziaistvennago Stroit- 
slstvea USSR [Five-Year Plan of Economic Construction 
of the USSR), 2(1):282-283 (Moscow, 1929). 
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tion of 1917-20, through which the peasantry 
had realized at last its long-time dream of the par- 
tition of all manors. But, from the point of view 
of the ruling Communist Party, it was the con- 
tinuation and deepening of the revolution of 1917- 
20, since, with the assistance of the poor and the 
connivance of a portion of the middle peasants, 
it succeeded in dispossessing about a million well- 
to-do peasants called kulaks. Their land was 
given to the collectives, but they themselves were 
not permitted to join these collectives. This 
agrarian revolution was organized from the top 
by the ruling group of the Communist Party at 
the moment it felt sufficiently prepared for the 
coup economically and politically.* The right 
opposition, which favored greater latitude for the 
economic development of the capitalistic elements 
in the village and accused the ruling group of the 
Communist Party of a ‘“‘feudal-militaristic ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry” (Bukharin), had been 
excluded from the leading position in the party; 
and the majority was sufficiently confident to 
undertake the revolution. 

The accomplishment of this important agrarian 
reorganization has been considered in detail else- 
where,” and only a few points need to be raised 
here. In spite of apparent vicissitudes during the 
period 1929-36, the basic governmental agrarian 
policy was rather steady. Its goal was always 
to concentrate all agricultural land into large 
state and collective farms and to subjugate them 
to the central government under the control and 
direction of the centralized planning authority. 
By 1936 the reorganization was nearly complete. 
Only about 5 percent of the total crop area re- 
mained in individual farms. All apparent changes 
in the agrarian policy during this period must be 
regarded simply as changes in methods or tactics 
for achieving the goal rather than as changes in 


36 See Stalin’s speech “Concerning the Right Devia- 
tion,” at the meeting of the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party in April 1929, in 
Voprosy Leninzma [Problems of Leninism], 385-431 
(ed. 9, USSR, 1931). 

37 For the earlier period, see Timoshenko, A gricul- 
tural Russia and the Wheat Problem, 100-135; for the 
later period, see the same author’s “Soviet Agricultural 
Reorganization and the Bread-Grain Situation,” Food 
Research Institute, Wheat Studies, 13:309-376 (April 
1937). See also Lazar Volin, “Agrarian Collectivism 


in the Soviet Union,” Journal of Political Economy, 
45:606-633, 759-788 (October, December 1937). 
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There were several 


the substance of the policy. 
such tactical retreats. 

The first took place as early as the spring and 
summer of 1930, when Stalin became aware of a 
possibility of an open revolt of the peasantry 
made desperate by the agrarian reorganization 
pressed on them forcibly. The tactical character 
of this retreat is evident from the fact that the 
drive for collectivization began again in the fall 
of 1930. 

A second retreat took place during 1932-33 and 
had some characteristics in common with the 
New Economic Policy of 1921-22. By 1932 
nearly two-thirds of the nation’s peasant house- 
holds and nearly three-fourths of the arable land 
were already in collectives. But agricultural 
production, particularly livestock but also grain, 
was so disorganized that a serious famine oc- 
curred in 1932-33 in many regions, particularly in 
Ukraine; and the government was obliged to resort 
to extraordinary measures in order to stabilize the 
collective farms. Some of these measures sought 
to stimulate the initiative of members of collec- 
tives, by enhancing their private interest for 
improved work and increased production. Thus, 
members of collectives were granted permission, 
under certain conditions, to sell some of their agri- 
cultural surpluses in open markets at market 
prices, which greatly exceeded prices fixed for 
obligatory deliveries of products to governmental 
agencies. The obligatory deliveries of crops were 
limited by fixed percentages of the total crops, 
which were announced early in the winter. And 
finally, certain measures were taken with a view 
to stabilizing the land tenure of collective farms. 

The need for stabilization of land tenure was 
urgent, because the agrarian revolution of 1929-32 
had perhaps created more confusion and uncer- 
tainty concerning land tenure than the revolution 
of 1917-20. The continuous shift of land be- 
tween individual farmers and collectives within 
the villages, among the collectives themselves, and 
between the collectives and state farms, made for 
extreme uncertainty in regard to tenure not only 
of individual farmers, whose interests were com- 
pletely neglected, but also of collective farms. 
Hence, the government, by decree on September 3, 
1932, forbade further shifting of land from one 
collective to another or from collective to state 
farm, and assured to collective farms permanency 
of tenure of land actually in their possession. While 
protecting the land tenure of collectives, the decree 
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of 1932 completely disregarded the interests of 
members who wished to withdraw from the 
collectives. Such persons had no claim to any 
land which they might have brought into the col- 
lective, and could be granted only free land from 
the state fund, when such existed. 

Uncertainty about the land tenure of collective 
farms did not cease, however, with the promulga- 
tion of the decree of September 3, 1932; and, in 
order to stimulate the peasants’ interest in im- 
proving agricultural practices within the collec- 
tives, the government found it advisable to give 
further assurance in this respect. This may be 
regarded as an additional concession to the peas- 
antry. The model charter of 1935 speaks of assur- 
ing to collectives forever the land in their posses- 
sion. In addition, another decree prescribed 
prompt delivery to all collectives of special state 
deeds confirming them in permanent tenure of 
their land and delimiting the exact boundaries of 
the holdings. These deeds were issued with the 
usual Soviet haste. At the same time, more than 
20 million acres of agricultural land were trans- 
ferred to collectives from state farms. The last 
measure may be regarded as a further concession 
to the peasantry, but it was caused mainly by the 
great dissatisfaction of the government with the 
farming practices on the huge state farms. 

Although the collectives are assured of per- 
manency of tenure, this does not mean that they 
can exercise freedom in the use of the land. In 
fact, land use by the collectives is so limited by 
numerous “plans” imposed by the several organs 
of the central government that not only individual 
members of collectives but even their managerial 
boards have little voice in land management. 

The policies of the government during 1929-36 
resulted, thus, in a complete reorganization of 
agrarian relations. Some 25 million small sub- 
sistence farms, with an average crop area per farm 
of little more than 10 acres, were supplanted in a 
few years by a quarter of a million relatively large 
collective farms with an average crop area of about 
1,000 acres. The ccllectives are larger than this 
in the prairie area of the east and the southeast. 
These large farms were grouped under some six 
thousand machine-tractor stations controlled by 
the central government. In addition, some four 
to five thousand huge state farms were created. 
The government abundantly supplies collective 
farms with modern agricultural machinery, but 
plans minutely the whole production on these 
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farms and strictly controls the results of this 
production. 

This scheme may appear perfect from the point 
of view of extreme partisans of agricultural plan- 
ning and of believers in the omnipotence of ma- 
chinery in agriculture as in the manufacturing 
industry. But the reorganized agriculture has 
failed as yet to yield fully even the mechanistic 
results that were expected, and the Russian peas- 
antry hardly regards the whole system as of their 
own choosing. This is confirmed by the fact that 
there still is, or at least there was before the pres- 
ent war, a marked tendency among the members 
of collectives to give as much time as possible to 
work on the small plots of land that were left for 
them around their farmsteads, and to limit their 
work on the collective farms to the minimum 
required by regulation. This is true in spite of the 
fact that their shares in the products of the collec- 
tive farms are determined by the number of days 
they worked there during the year. 

That the economic incentives are insufficient 
to stimulate voluntary participation of members 
in the work of collective farms appears clearly 
from the proclamation by the government of a 
special decree on May 28, 1939. This decree 
establishes a legal minimum number of days which 
members must work on the collectives, and re- 
quires that the management of collective farms 
organize strict control of the fulfillment of that 
minimum. Severe sanctions were established to 
enforce this regulation. By the same decree the 
government requires that the plots of land left 
by the collectives for the use of individual house- 
holds should not exceed the established small 
standards, and that excess land should be returned 
to the collectives for their direct use. Several 
million acres were taken recently in this way from 
individual use of members and turned back in the 
direct use of collectives. The necessity of such 
a decree indicates that many members of collective 
farms regard the work in the collectives as a kind 
of forced work for the state. They believe that 
the remuneration for work in the collectives is 
smaller than that which they may obtain from 
work on the small plots of land left for their in- 
dividual use. 

The remuneration which members receive from 
the collectives in the form of a share of the prod- 
ucts is small not only because of the inefficiency 
of the organization, though this plays an impor- 
tant role, but mainly because of the heavy obliga- 
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tions imposed by the state on the collective farms 
in the form of compulsory delivery of their prod- 
ucts at nominal prices to the state agencies and in 
the form of various taxes and dues in kind and in 
money. The burden imposed on the peasantry 
in contemporary Russia is so heavy that it is not 
surprising that the work in collectives becomes 
for them reminiscent of the old-time serfdom. 
This return in the twentieth century to the 
principles of obligatory work for the state reminds 
one of the agrarian organization of the Moscow 
czardom during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when every estate or class of the popu- 
lation was obliged to serve the state. It is even 
motivated by similar reasons. The forcible collec- 
tivization of farming, undertaken after 1929, was 
frequently explained by the necessity for rapid 
preparation of the defense of the socialistic system 
from the attacks of the encircling capitalistic 
world. As the agrarian system of serfdom had 
grown in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
out of the necessity for the national defense of 
the Moscow state, so now the collective organiza- 
tion of farming emerged from the need of defense 
of the totalitarian socialistic state. Will the 
system be reorganized in a more free cooperative 
organization of agriculture when the emergency 
is over? Will the government permit peasants 
more self government and more initiative after the 
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war? Or will the peasantry, disgusted with the 
methods of control in the collective organization, 
later reject even the principle of collective or. 
ganization of agriculture? The future will show, 

There is a danger, »owever, that must be pointed 
out now. The collectivization of farming was 
undertaken not only with a view to increasing 
the productivity of agriculture but also for the 
purpose of facilitating the control of farming 
activity by the state authority. But, in the 
totalitarian state, such organization may be easily 
misused against the interests of the rural class, 
and we see now that it is actually being so mis- 
used by the Nazis in the rich agricultural areas of 
the USSR that they have invaded. While the 
Germans claim that they are waging a war against 
the danger of Bolshevism and Communism, they 
have preserved in the invaded areas the Soviet 
organization of agriculture practically without 
change. The reason for this is that the organiza- 
tion facilitates their exploitation of the rural class. 
Herein lies a condemnation of the Soviet collective 
organization of agriculture. While such exploita- 
tion may be tolerated as an emergency called for 
in the interest of the national security, it must not 
be tolerated as a tool for the permanent economic 
enslavement of the rural class by forces foreign 


to it. 
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“A REAL FARMER” OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND AND 
HIS BOOK, THE MODERN FARMERS GUIDE 


G. E. FUSSELL 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
London, England 


Almost all the “rustick authors” of the eighteenth century proclaimed loudly 
that their writings were the results of their own practical experience on the land. 
Their statements were emphatic, but they did not as a rule support them with 
the story of their lives. No rule is without its exception, and one of them, not 
content with signing himself ‘“‘A Real Farmer,” prefaced his book, The Modern 
Farmers Guide, with an autobiography.' This has its advantages for the his- 
torian. We know too little about most of the farming writers, and, because most 
of them were so severe on “booksellers’ productions,’”’ we are inclined to suspect 
that a large number of their books fall into just that category. 

Our ‘‘Real Farmer’ had a most adventurous life. His biography is as ro- 
mantic as the contemporary picaresque novel, and, curiously enough, the details 
are very similar to the established routine of the fiction writers of the time. It 
may be, of course, that the fiction reflected a kind of life that was very common 
in the eighteenth century, or it may be that the “Real Farmer’ was cooking 
the evidence. 

As a child he was so ill-treated by his stepmother that he finally ran away from 
his home in “‘about the middle of England.” He was 50 railes away and nearly 
starving before he was able to obtain work on a farm through the good offices 
of a kindly farmer’s wife, who took a fancy to him. She gave him “a dishful 
of thick milk-bread, cheese, and cold apple-pye” for his breakfast that morning. 
He proved a useful asset to the farmer, and got on very well with the family. He 
was the only person in the house who could write; before his arrival, the farmer’s 
wife was the clerk, ‘chalk was her pen, a post her book, and a dish-clout her 
receipt.” 

After a year’s service his employer was anxious to re-engage him, and, being a 
youth of great foresight, the ‘‘Real Farmer” made certain demands. He was to 
be taught all about flax, how to break and swingle it, and also to be made 
thorough master in the art of growing and watering it. But even two years of 
such success and kindly treatment could not destroy his affection for his father, 


1The complete title is: The Modern Farmers Guide. In Two Volumes. A new System 
of Husbandry, from long experience in several Kingdoms; Never Before Made Public. With 
Tables shewing the expence and profit of each Crop; how to stock Farms to the best advantage; 
how the Crops are to follow each other, by way of rotation; and how to maintain the poor well, 
and lower the poor-cess. Likewise, Some Hints humbly offered to the Legislature, on inclosing 
Commons and Open Town-Fields. With Several Plans of new-invenied Machines; some value- 
able Receipts for the Cure of Cattle, &c. &c. ToWhichis Prefized a short Abstract of the Au- 
thor’s Life and Travels. By A Real Farmer. Glasgow: Printed For The Author, By Robert 
and Andrew Foulis, M@.DCC.LXVIII. 
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and at the end of the second term he returned to his home. The stepmother 
was still unkind, and, in spite of his father, the unfortunate young man suffered 
so much that he was once more driven from home. He obtained a job at Hull, 
on a ship which was due to go to the West Indies after taking coal from New- 
castle to London. When the ship arrived in London, it was sold owing to the 
outbreak of war with France, and, as the press gang was busy, the ‘‘Real Farmer’’ 
sold his sailor’s clothes, bought a mare, and proposed to ride home. He had 
ridden about a hundred miles when he chanced to meet an old farmer, who 
invited him home. The old man told a story nearly as picaresque as that of the 
“Real Farmer” and this must have formed a bond of union between them. 
The youth took service as head man for a year at a wage of £10 plus keep for 
the mare and a score of sheep. Two years of this satisfactory job, and home 
called again. 

This visit was rather more successful. An arrangement was made by the 
father so that the son grew flax, all outgoings being paid by the former and all 
incomings by the latter, thus circumventing the watchful jealousy of the wife 
and stepmother. She was still so worried lest the property should be left to 
her stepson that he finally went away again, this time to Ireland. There he 
did some ‘“‘improving”’ for a bishop, next becoming adviser to the Government on 
flax growing and farming. Private business finally attracted him, and he seems 
to have become a dealer as well as a farmer, spending most of his time traveling 
up and down the country dealing in farm products and anything else that 
offered. No doubt he was destined to be a successful man, and he seems to 
have become one. The story ends with a description of the farming south of 
Dublin and in the west of Ireland. 

Our “‘Real”’ farmer’s early interest in flax is reflected in the first few chapters 
of his book, which deal with the cultivation of the plant and the preparation 
and manufacture of the fiber. As a natural development, hemp is next dealt 
with; thence the work proceeds to the more ordinary crops and processes of 
cultivation. 

Land, we are told, was prepared for wheat in the south of England by plowing 
in narrow ridges but in the north by throwing it up into broad, high ridges. 
Readers are advised that it is best to sow wheat after clover, ley, or grass, but 
that in practice it often follows other crops. As a proof of his contention, 
however, the author described an experiment, which presumably was conducted 
in Ireland. A poor barren piece of mountain was reclaimed, and a yield of 
39 bushels of wheat an acre was obtained. This was, of course, much higher 
than the usual yield at that time. The explanation given is that after clover, 
on plowing up for wheat, the tender hollow roots of the clover rot quickly and 
bring the land into fine tilth. He could not lay down a rule for the depth of 
plowing because this is indeterminable. The farmer should, however, always 
keep the plow-share under the roots of grass, weeds, or any other crop. This 
is for the purpose of turning in the sod, which, he thought, provided the nutritive 
principles of the soil. For this reason, he said, if the sod should be pared and 
removed for fuel, as it often was, nothing would grow for some years. 
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This writer was a partisan of fallowing. The general custom was to fallow 
four times if a dry summer and more if wet and weeds grew fast. A dozen 
plowings would not in his opinion be too many. The constant breaking up 
involved would enable soils to absorb goodness from the air; the constant fine 
tilth gave every root a chance to grow; and the next plowing turned in the young 
succulent weeds and killed them, thereby enriching the soil. A very fine tilth 
also did away with the necessity for applying manure to the land. As to the 
advantage of deep plowing he was a little uncertain. It might be bad because 
corn needs a firm soil to grow on: both deep plowing and trenching are bad where 
the subsoil is cold and wet, and where the soil is deep these operations are not 
harmful. 

Light sowing was another thing he favored. Four stones of wheat was enough 
seed for an English acre. This he admitted was considered a small amount, but 
he believed in small quantities of seed which would allow of generous tillering. 
In harvest the corn should not be cut too green because the flour would be poor 
and the straw short, which seems rather curious advice. It should be stacked 
in the field for a few days before being brought to the hag yard. Twelve differ- 
ent varieties of wheat were specified, with the places where they should be grown. 
There were a great many other varieties, but the ‘““Real Farmer” said they were 
not worth mentioning. Similarly we are informed of four varieties of barley 
only. This is explained. “Were I to add a long chain of names (as is usual 
with some authors) it would be swelling my work into an useless chit chat, as 
every name that is added to those [the four], is only explaining the same thing 
over again; for it is the different language, or rather gibberish of different king- 
doms, or counties, which gives rise to so many names for one sort of grain.” 

Rye, which used to be grown on light land, was giving place to wheat, because 
the new Norfolk course had made such land suitable for the more valuable crop. 
It was only to be cultivated for winter feed or as a seed crop. The author, 
nevertheless, admitted that ““The great use for rye, is to mix it with wheat for 
bread; about two thirds wheat, and one of rye, makes well tasted bread, but 
black. In this mixed state, it is called meslin....’’ Some farmers sowed the 
seed together, but the reader was advised that this method was not approved. 

Five varieties of oats are mentioned, and beans, peas, buckwheat, rape, 
turnips, potatoes, the pulses, clover, lucern, and other grasses are among the 
other crops considered. The then usual manures are discussed and followed by 
great praise of liquid manure used after the fashion of Germany and Flanders. 

Apart from the introduction of new crop rotations and new herbage plants, 
the great interest of the eighteenth century was land reclamation and the use 
of machines to increase the speed and quality of operations as well as to save 
labor. Neither of these points was neglected. The “Real Farmer” was so 
impressed by the area of unreclaimed land that he said: “‘I verily believe that 
there are more waste lands that might be turned into corn, than what are bearing 
corn this instant, were a general survey made of both sorts through his majesty’s 
dominions of England, Scotland and Wales. ...’’ He also explained the meth- 
ods by which he believed bog and mountain could be brought under the plow. 
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In spite of his desire for the enclosure of the waste he did not altogether subscribe 
to the general desire for the enclosure of the open fields. He thought that most 
of the export corn came from the open-field arable, and that if they were enclosed 
they would be turned to grass, a consequence that did not always result. The 
conditions of open-field farming led to a competitive spirit among the workmen, 
and he did not “know whether these town-fields may not inflame the spirit 
of improvement equal to a premium....’’ On some open fields he had seen 
turnips growing, but this crop was ‘far from being so general as it ought, in 
England.”’ He did not say where these advanced open fields were. 

In the realm of engineering his ideas took the then normal course, and he 
gave an explanation of a machine for sowing, harrowing, and rolling at one time 
with one man and one horse. This machine he finished in 1764 and made 
experiments in spacing, etc. His object was concisely explained in his own 
words. “I always made it my chief study,” he somewhat condescendingly 
remarked, “‘to ease the farmer from tedious labour, and expensive perplexing 
methods, as I am sensible there is no merit in writing, or pointing out expensive 
ones.” He evidently believed in transplanting corn and invented a machine 
for doing some of the work involved, although its operation is not very clearly 
described. 

The persistence of the farming community in its traditional methods he com- 
batted by saying that a weak argument will keep a man in his old beaten path, 
when a strong one cannot turn him out of it. A change might come about if the 
ruling class took more interest in farming. “It is a pity’’, he wrote, “that a 
gentleman, before he takes a seat in the house of commons, does not take a tour 
through his majesty’s dominions, and make himself well acquainted with the 
constitution of her commerce, and grievances of her people: it is natural for a 
master or employer through all the stages of life, to be acquainted with the 
abilities of these he employs, and whether or not they be qualified for the trust 
he confides in them, then certainly this, which is one of the most important points; 
a point on which the happiness or misery of so many people depends, ought to 
be attended to with the most judicious inspection.” Arthur Young began his 
farming tours in 1768, the same year as The Modern Farmers Guide was pub- 
lished, and the fashion of touring and writing touring diaries was even then 
growing commonplace. 

Of more interest to the practical farmer is the question of cost of production, 
capital and stock required, and so on. The ‘Real Farmer’ did not fail to 
provide information on this subject. His three tables do not need discussion in a 
brief essay of this kind, but it must be remembered that the costings are hardly 
likely to be in the same category as those published by modern investigators. 
They are more probably estimates based on general experience than actual 
expenditures for real farm operations on particular farms. As such they may 
perhaps be accepted as a guide to contemporary ideas, and they just antedate 
the exhaustive estimates given in Arthur Young’s Rural Oeconomy. 
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The reserve with which these estimates, which are given because they are set 
out conveniently for reproduction, is emphasized by the description of ‘‘An easy 
method how to manage seventy one acres of land, and to clear yearly for ever 129 1. 
16s.’ The equipment necessary is stated to be four horses and two plows with 
two plowmen. The land should be divided into two parts of 30 acres each, 
11 being required to maintain the horses. One part of 20 acres should be broken 
up by plowing once a month for a year. Wheat should then be sown, and the 
yield would be 32 bushels an English acre, or approximately the modern average 
yield. This could be sold at 5 shillings a bushel. The horse land was to be 
divided into 5 acres grass, 3 acres meadow, and 3 acres oats. Two years’ rent 
at 15 shillings an acre is charged to each crop of wheat and tithe at 5 shillings 
an acre, the latter only on the crop, but both of these are charged only on the 
actual acreage sown. The horse-keep acres are charged at one year to each 
crop as are wages at 9 pence a day throughout the year. Charges for reaping, 
binding, carting, etc., bring the total up to £110 4s. and the gross income from 
the wheat, the whole of which is sold, is £240, the net profit being £129 16s. 
The straw is set against the cost of threshing. The method of accounting is 
not in all respects satisfactory, but the author optimistically believed that more 
could be made. 

Although, according to his own account, he spent the early vears of his life 
in England, the later years in Ireland gave his estimates and ideas a coloring, 
and he showed that the former might be applied to English conditions by com- 
parison only, when he spoke of an English acre and of a barrel of wheat, a meas- 
ure used in Ireland when exporting to England and not in general use in the 
latter country. 

The “Real Farmer” thought the people of Ireland were worse off than the 
English and drew a picture of the dwelling of the English poor. ‘Go into one 
of those poor mens houses,” he said, “‘it is more than an equal chance, but we 
shall find a clock, pewter, chairs, tables, feather-beds, sheets, blankets, quilts, 
hangings, &c. &e. all in regular, clean, decent order; there we shall see also hang- 
beef and bacon, cheese, bread and butter in their pantries; all this is the fruits 
of good living.”” Such a domicile could hardly be aptly described as a poor 
man’s home in eighteenth-century England where the political writers were 
also exclaiming that the lot of the very poor was the result of evil living and not 
of social conditions as a whole. 

After these moral reflections the ‘‘Real Farmer” returned to his beloved 
machines and terminated his work with a further description of his transplanting 
machine, adding, at the last, cures for the ailments of cattle and horses. 
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Plantation affairs in the Louisiana sugar region experienced little change from 
their ante-bellum pattern during the first year of the war.! With the fall of 
New Orleans to the Federals in the spring of 1862, however, there was set in 
operation a chain of forces which soon resulted in striking changes in the social 
and economic life of the region and ultimately eventuated in a new order of 
society. 

As the Federal forces advanced up the river, more territory fell under their 
sway until, by late 1863, most of the sugar parishes were under Union control. 
No plantation or town could expect complete exemption from the inexorable 
forces of the times. Planter and slave, overseer and laborer, all these and others 
were to experience the dislocating effects of war and military occupation. An 
account of the Minors and the operation of their plantations, Waterloo in Ascen- 
sion and Southdown and Hollywood in Terrebonne, under war and post-war 
conditions presents something of the picture of planter and plantations in 
uncertain transition from ante-bellum to modern South.’ 

It is not surprising that the Federals were none too heartily welcomed in south 
Louisiana in 1862. While transporting supplies captured from a Confederate 
boat on the Caillou, by wagon to Houma, Federal soldiers were fired on by 
armed citizens and two were killed and two wounded. Not only did two doctors 
in Houma refuse to treat the wounded, but the bodies of the dead were treated 
“with great indignity [stamped]... in the faces with boot heels, etc.”” When 
this became known to the Federal soldiers they caught one of the doctors and 
burned the home of the other. They then went to the plantation of J. C. Bonds 
where they found one of the muskets which was presumably used in the firing. 
In retaliation, they burned his sugar house and Negro quarters and drove off 
all his stock. From there they went to Southdown and arrested William and 
Henry Minor. After being imprisoned at Houma for a week, they were taken 

1Unless otherwise stated, the material in this paper was taken from the William J. Minor 
Collection in the Department of Archives of Louisiana State University. The Collection 
consists of personal correspondence and plantation records. Most of the information in 
this study was derived from the 38 volumes of the plantation diaries and ledgers covering 
the years from 1847 to 1870. For a full description of this collection see William R. Hogan, 
ed., Guide to Manuscript Collections Department of Archives, Louisiana State University, 


1940. 

For an account of these plantations in the pre-war period, see J. Carlyle Sitterson, ‘The 
William J. Minor Plantations: A Study in Ante-Bellum Absentee Ownership,”’ Journal of 
Southern History, 9: 59-74 (February 1943). Waterloo contained 1,900 acres, Southdown, 
6,000, and Hollywood, 1,400. 
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to New Orleans but were released in a few days. Soon thereafter United States 
troops seized 186 hogsheads of sugar and 650 barrels of molasses at Southdown 
and Hollywood, claiming later that the plantations had been abandoned, when 
in fact both overseers and Negroes were there at the time. Repeated efforts 
by William J. Minor both during and after the war to secure compensation were 
fruitless. 

William and Henry Minor had hardly been released and some order restored 
at Southdown before difficulties developed at Waterloo. Early in August, a 
number of Federal soldiers landed at Ashland, the Duncan F. Kenner place, 
robbed the house, used a great deal of the corn, and carried off all the mules, 
race horses, and riders. Moving on to Waterloo, they seized sheep, hogs, cattle, 
mules, 9 race horses, and 5 stable boys. Stephen, in charge of the plantation 
at the time, was arrested and taken first to Baton Rouge and then to New Or- 
leans, but was soon released. Much of this seizing of property, which was fairly 
general throughout the sugar region, was unauthorized and usually protests 
from the planter resulted in the return of at least part of the seized goods. By 
October 1, 200 sheep, 38 hogs, 24 cattle, 43 mules, and all 5 stable boys, but none 
of the horses, had been returned to Waterloo. 

The reports of such disordered conditions on the Louisiana plantations con- 
vinced Minor of the necessity of his presence there. Accordingly he left Natchez 
on November 25 for Waterloo, where upon his arrival, he was arrested and taken 
to New Orleans. Upon taking the oath of allegiance there, he was released by 
General B. F. Butler. As soon as possible, Minor journeyed to Terrebonne to 
look after his plantations. These he found had been operated by two white men, 
Edwards and Jordan, who were put there by one William Fox [or Faux], the 
operating agent for C. A. Weed. Minor’s reactions are not difficult to imagine. 
He wrote in his diary on January 3, 1863: ““‘What a man’s feelings are, on finding 
his property in the hands of strangers, must be experienced to be fully under- 
stood—No language can give the slightest idea.” After considerable difficulty 
he succeeded in recovering possession of Southdown and Hollywood. 

Small wonder that, with south Louisiana in the hands of the Federals, three 
of his sons arrested, his crop of sugar and molasses seized, and his plantations 
taken over by strangers, Minor could see little good in the war. On February 5, 
1863, he wrote: “I pray God night and day that we [members of his family] may 
all meet again on earth in health and happiness—I pray also for an honorable 
peace at once. . . . Peace—peace—God grant it—and stop this most unnatural & 
most bloody war.”’ Lonely for his wife and children and with ruin staring him 
in the face, Minor spent many a sleepless night in the early months of 1863. 
His state of mind found expression in the day-to-day entries in his diary. ‘But 
for my wife & children,” he wrote on February 26, “I believe I would be tempted 
to let every thing take its course «& go off till the war is over—I am terribly 


3Bell I. Wiley, in his Southern Negroes 1861-1865 (New Haven, 1938) touches on the 
operation of ‘‘abandoned”’ plantations, but there seems to be no thorough treatment any- 
where of this topic. 
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annoyed at the troubles « difficulties that meet me daily—no sooner is one 
over-come than a new one arises & I do not feel competent to contend success- 
fully against them all... .I do for the best, but I act blindly. I am in the dark.” 

As if Minor did not have trouble enough, Chapman, the overseer at South- 
down, did what he could to make matters worse. He told the Federal authorities 
that Minor was a rebel, and then when the Confederates came on the place he 
told them Minor was a “d—m Yankee «& was stuck up with them in N. C,” 
Minor was of the opinion that it was largely due to Chapman that the Con- 
federates severely punished four of his best Negroes and hanged one of them. 
Moreover, according to Minor, Chapman and his son, Charles, the overseer at 
Hollywood, told the Negroes they were all free, thus demoralizing them as 
much as a “rank Abolitionist.” 

Early in 1863, Minor clearly saw the “handwriting on the wall’ for the 
plantation-slavery regime of the South. “If the war continues twelve months 
longer,” he wrote, “all negro men of any value will be taken [by the Federal 
military ], the women « children will be left for their masters to maintain, which 
they cannot do. The owners of the soil will make nothing, the lands will be 
sold for taxes, & bot. in by northern men, & the original owners will be made 
beggars. This is the result of Secession & Abolitionism—Was there ever such 
folly since the world began.”’ Minor’s sons, William and Henry, were equally 
tired of the war and anxious to see it ended. As Henry expressed it to his mother 
on December 13, 1863, he was not only tired of the war but “‘disgusted with 
everything, and the way things are conducted, on both sides of the question.” 
In the midst of endless trouble and facing a hopeless future, mothers sometimes 
have the capacity for resigned acceptance of the inevitable which men too fre- 
quently lack. Rebecca Minor advised her son, William, on March 10, 1864, 
not to “‘dwell upon the present state of affairs. It does no good and let us try 
and be resigned to what ever fate may befal us.” 

As has already been seen, the troubles of the Southern planter in an occupied 
area were multifold. But of all his problems, none was so aggravating and so 
serious in its effects upon his fortunes as the demoralization of his Negro labor. 
The first notable effect of the war upon Negro behavior on the Minor plantations 
was a decided laxity in obeying plantation orders and regulations. By the 
end of 1861, the Negroes were killing the hogs from time to time and seemingly 
could not be stopped. After the fall of New Orleans in April 1862, there was a 
noticeable increase in the number and frequency of runaways. In the case of 
Minor Negroes, they usually returned in a few days 2° i at the end of 1862 all 
but six or seven were at home at Waterloo and Southdown. 

When Minor reached Southdown early in January 1863, he was astonished at 
the state of affairs prevailing there. His description on January 3 is revealing: 


Find the negroes are completely demoralised—They are practically free—Going, coming & 
working when they please & as they please. They destroy every thing on the plantation. 
In one night they killed 30 hogs. They have stolen a number of my best Sd. [Southdown] 
sheep & sold them in Houma at $1 each. They will not shut a gate or put up a fence; they 
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ride the mules off at night & at all times. The most of them think, or pretend to think, 
that the plantation & every thing on it belongs to them—In this they have been lead a stray 


by white men. 

It seemed apparent to the planters in Terrebonne that it was useless to attempt 
a crop unless some sort of order could be established among the Negroes. It 
was decided that a committee of planters of the parish would present a petition 
on the subject to General N. P. Banks. Accordingly on January 12, 1863, 
James M. Pelton, William J. Minor, Andrew MecCollam, and Tobias Gibson 
went to New Orleans and called on General Banks. In Minor’s opinion, the 
interview was most unsatisfactory: 
He [Banks] said he did not want to know our experience in regard to the character of negroes 
or their management. That we were full of theories, prejudices, & opinions based on the 
old system—We must look to the new state of things, to the future and not to the past— 
In other words our future steps were not to be guided by the lights of past experience—We 
did not get a positive answer to a single question. 


Unsuccessful with General Banks, the planters returned home to make the 
best of what, in their opinion, was an impossible situation. The provost 
marshal of the parish, Captain Goodrich, went to Southdown on February 8 
and warned the Negroes to “stay at home & go to work—or he would make 
them.”” While this may have had some effect for a few days, ‘‘a-talking-to”’ 
has a way of wearing off in a short time. On February 26, Minor observed that 
the Negroes at Southdown were “doing next to nothing” and that he could not 
“make them do any better by talking to them.” Only a few went to work 
that day, others hid in their cabins, and several refused to work when ordered 
to do so. One Negro, Isaac Simpson, ‘went off some distance [and] got out 
his knife & began to sharpen it on a piece of brick.”” Minor “went up to him & 
asked him what he was doing—he said he was sharpening his knife to cut his 
nails.” 

Minor realized that the greatest forbearance and prudence would be necessary 
in managing the Negroes under the chaotic conditions, and he instructed his 
overseer specifically on this matter. ‘They [the Negroes] must be got back to 
the old way of doing business by degrees,” he wrote on March 4, 1863. ‘“Every- 
thing must be done to encourage & make them work before resorting to cor- 
poreal punishment—If they will not work without it, it must be resorted to & 
inflicted in a proper manner—To do this you must not punish when you, or the 
negro to be punished, is in a passion.”” When the Negroes behaved well, they 
were given passes to Houma now and then. 

Things went from bad to worse as the year passed. At Waterloo, Southdown, 
and Hollywood, the Negroes were completely out of hand. They were so 
rebellious at Waterloo early in August that Stephen Minor had to call two 
soldiers to make them go to work. As for stealing, there seemed to be no way 
to prevent it. They killed all the hogs and most of the sheep at Southdown and 
helped themselves freely to the potatoes at Waterloo. In order to pick up some 
cash, the Negroes at Southdown stopped working the crops in the summer and 
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hauled moss «& cord wood to Houma for sale. To get the moss and wood they 
cut down valuable cypress and ash trees at will. 

Nor were things much, if any, better with the other planters. On June 24 
and 25, Minor travelled by carriage from Ascension parish to New Orleans. He 
found a few crops in good order, but many of the plantations ‘“‘were only partially 
cultivated & some were totally abandoned. The negroes everywhere greatly 
demoralized, being insolent & idle—working not more than half a day, yet 
demanding full rations of every thing.” So bad were conditions in the river 
parishes that the planters had established patrols to keep surveillance over 
property and wandering Negroes. 

Minor resorted to several means to keep his Negroes at work. Like other 
planters, he had to commence paying wages in 1863 under General Order Number 
12 issued by General Banks en January 29, 1863. On February 28, Minor 
contracted with his laborers whereby they were to receive one-twentieth of the 
crop of sugar and molasses, to be divided among the Negroes on the basis of 
three shares for mechanics, two for field hands, and one for women, half hands, 
nurses, and house servants. Minor agreed to pay one share of the mechanics’ 
part out of his own pocket. Wages, however, were not sufficient inducement 
to keep the Negroes at work as long as they were assured of rations. They 
had been too long accustomed to working mainly under threat of punishment. 
Minor instructed his overseer to deduct one day’s rations for every day a laborer 
failed to work. As for the married women, who seemed more averse to working 
than any of the others, their husbands were to be charged for their rations. 

The problem was more difficult than is apparent on the surface, for many 
Negroes considered themselves ‘‘emancipated”’ not only from slavery but also 
from the status of manual laborers. This feeling unfortunately was accom- 
panied in some instances by impertinence. This attitude is seen clearly in the 
remark of “old Enos,” a Southdown Negro, who upon catching a bear in the 
trap told the overseer ‘“‘we must let the old man [meaning Minor] have a hind 
quarter.”” But, as Minor observed, ‘‘old Enos’ ”’ impudence exceeded that of 
most of his Negroes. 

There are times on a sugar plantation when work must be done at once in 
order to save the crop. At such times it is necessary that the hands work as 
they are directed. Especially is this true during the grinding season when mis- 
directed work or loss of working days in the cane may mean a partial loss of the 
crop. It was at such times that the greatest difficulties arose with the newly 
“freed” Negroes. They seemed determined to make their own decisions as to 
when to work and as to what work should be done. In the grinding season of 
1863, the windrowing of cane at Southdown had to be postponed until the 
Negroes gathered their corn. Minor, in great disgust, observed on November 14: 
“The wish of the negro is now the white man’s law—A man had as well be in 
pergatory, as attempt to work a Sugar plantation under existing circumstances.” 

This dissatisfaction was general among planters throughout the sugar region, 
and the conclusion was widespread at the end of 1864 that the free-labor sys- 
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tem had thus far “proved a complete failure.” Under the wage system, la- 
borers were required to work nine hours a day in the winter and ten hours the 
remainder of the year. Although they were docked for disobedience and failure 
to work, many Negroes were relatively unmoved by such attempts to keep them 
on the job as long as they had sufficient rations. 

The end of the war brought no considerable change in the labor situation 
in south Louisiana. The transition from the slave system to the wage-labor 
system had already been made during the war years. Although the post-war 
years brought more problems of adjustment, in the main the outlines of the new 
system had appeared and were taking form in 1865. Hands were paid regular 
monthly wages on some plantations and received a share of the crop on others. 
At Waterloo, in 1865, the Negroes agreed to work for one-third of the net pro- 
ceeds of the mercantile crop. Minor was to feed, clothe, and allow each as 
much land as he could cultivate. 

The conditions of work and amount of wages for the hands at the Southdown 
and Hollywood plantations for 1865 were specifically set forth in a contract 
signed by Minor and each of the Negroes. The principal terms were as follows: 
(1) Second-class men were to receive $12 a month, provisions of 4 pounds of 
pork or the equivalent and 1 peck of meal per week, if married 1 acre for culti- 
vation and if single $ acre, houseroom and fuel, the use of gardens about the 
houses, medicine and medical attendance free of charge; third-class men were to 
receive $9 a month in wages and the same perquisites as above; fourth-class men 
were to get $6 a month, 33 pounds of pork and 1 peck of meal, } acre of land, 
and the other perquisites as above; boys and girls from 12 to 17 years of age 
were to receive $3 a month, 3 pounds of pork and 1 peck of meal, and were to 
reside with their parents; first-class women were to receive $7 a month, 4 pounds 
of pork, and 1 peck of meal; married women were to reside with their husbands 
and single ones with their parents; single women were to have the use of } acre; 
second-class women, $5 a month, 33 pounds of pork and 1 peck of meal, and the 
other perquisites; third-class women, $3 a month, 3 pounds of pork and 1 peck 
of meal, and the other perquisites. (2) The crops of sugar and cotton were to 
be bound for the wages. (3) In consideration of the above terms, the laborers 
agreed to be respectful, obey orders, comply with all rules and regulations (so 
long as sustained by the superintendent of freedmen of the district), work 10 
hours each day except Sunday, keep no animals, cultivate no cotton, cane or 
corn, take regular watches during the grinding season, and report every morning 
at the hospital when too unwell to work. All time lost was to be deducted from 
wages and all extra time was to be paid for on the basis of the monthly wage; 
plowmen and teamsters were to be allowed reasonable remuneration for plowing 
and hauling for the other Negroes; all tools and implements lost were to be paid 
for; Negroes were not to use a horse or mule, or leave the plantation without 
permission of the employer or his agent, and were ‘‘Never to gamble for money, 
get drunk or use bad language’’; they were to work by the task when required by 
the employer. (4) Wages to be docked for disobedience, insolence, or idleness 
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at the following rates: one-fourth day for the first offense; one-half day for the 
second offense and so increasing until the fine amounted to one week’s wages 
and then the fines were to commence again. (5) A month was understood to 
consist of 260 hours. (6) All workers might have one-half Saturday to them- 
selves if they desired it. (7) Minor agreed to purchase good and sufficient 
clothing, hats, and shoes to enable the laborers to do efficient work. (8) Non- 
laborers could not remain on the plantation except by special consent of the 
employer. (9) First- and second-class mechanics were to receive $2 and $1 per 
month extra respectively. (10) All who left voluntarily were to forfeit back 
wages. (11) Discharged workers were to be given one week’s notice. (12) One- 
half of the wages earned was to be paid the first Saturday after the month 
worked. 

Although the Negroes on the Minor plantation were now freedmen, it is 
apparent from the terms of the above contract that they still worked and lived 
under a strict regulatory system. Such rigid regulations were essential at the 
time if the plantation work was to be done. Had they been less rigid the work 
would undoubtedly have been less effective. It has frequently been claimed 
that the regulations of the freedmen by the Southern planters were so strict 
as to keep the Negroes slaves in everything but name. It is important to note, 
however, that the freedman’s status as a worker differed in at least three impor- 
tant particulars from that of the slave. In the first place, he received cash 
wages for his work. Second, he could quit his job and seek work elsewhere. 
Finally, he was not subject to corporal punishment to the same extent as under 
slavery. 

In spite of—or perhaps because of—the rigid discipline imposed upon the 
Minor Negroes in the contractual agreement, breaches of behavior were fairly 
common. On October 20, 1865, Minor recorded in his diary: ‘‘All hands 
declined all work to day to go to Houma to attend some sort of a political meet- 
ing....It is very unfortunate for the negroes that this constant agitation is 
kept up among them as it makes them dissatisfied & unhappy.” 

It was already apparent before settlement had been made that 1865 was an 
unsuccessful year financially for planters and laborers alike. The fifteen bales 
of cotton made at Waterloo failed by $500 to pay the expenses of the plantation. 
Since the Negroes were to receive one-third of the net proceeds of the crop they 
received no cash wages for the year’s work. At Southdown and Hollywood, 
Minor paid off the Negroes at a cost of about $4,000 on January 10, 1866. Many 
were dissatisfied with their wages and left the plantation in the days following. 
The Negroes had little conception of the dependence of their wages upon the 
financial returns for the crop; the result, of course, was a general dissatisfaction 
and disappointment over their small earnings on the part of the Negroes through- 
out the sugar region in the first years under the wage system. For that matter, 
the earnings of both planters and laborers were disastrously low in the early 
years under freedom. The case of Charles Ross, engineer at Southdown, who 
received $500 and rations for 1869 was exceptional. By and large, common 
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plantation hands received food, clothing, shelter, and a little spending money. 
The cash was usually spent within a few weeks following the pay day. While 
there was still money in their pockets, they seemed little inclined toward work. 
January 2, 1868 found the Southdown Negroes “taking hollidays & spending 
their money—foolishly.” The next day ‘‘No work [was] going on—[and the] 
Negroes [were still] runing about spending their money.” 

During the early post-war years, a labor shortage was experienced in the sugar 
region. Many Negroes had left the area, and others refused to contract. In 
an effort to meet this shortage, planters resorted to several expedients. In the 
harvest seasons of 1867 and 1868, Negroes brought from the Natchez region were 
hired by several planters of Terrebonne parish. White labor was used in 
quantity at Southdown for the first time in the fall of 1870. On September 23, 
eighteen Germans (referred to as Dutchmen) from New Orleans arrived at the 
plantation, but seven of them left the next day “without any good reason for 
doing so.”” The others worked until October 30. Although sugar planters 
tried white laborers, imported Chinese, and white share tenants in an attempt 
to solve the problem of a sufficient and effective labor force, by the 1880s they 
had returned to their former dependence upon hired Negro labor. When in 
time the Negro had become adjusted to his new status and the planter had 
become reconciled to the ‘“‘new state of things,” it was found that all in all the 
Negro was the most suitable worker for Louisiana sugar plantations. 

As the war moved to its conclusion and the outcome became apparent, Minor 
saw that the complexion of things in the South would be greatly dependent upon 
the policies of the administration in power at Washington. In his opinion, it 
was fortunate for the country that Lincoln—‘the ablest & the most conservative 
man in the Washington Government’’—was in the White House. Since he 
had such respect for Lincoln, it is not surprising that he viewed the death of 
the president as ‘“‘a great loss to the whole country «& especially to the South— 
as from him, we had a right to expect better terms of peace than from any one 
else at all likely to come into power. Oh! my poor Country—|[he wrote April 19, 
1865] What have you yet to suffer.” 

In the early summer of 1865, the Confederate soldiers returned slowly to their 
homes in all parts of the South. Bedraggled, sometimes emaciated in appear- 
ance, and frequently with despair on their faces revealing the mortification which 
lay in their hearts, they came from the armies of Lee and Johnson and from the 
various Federal prisons. So it was with William Minor. ‘Deeply mortified 
at the result of the war,” he returned to Louisiana in May “anxious to get to 
work at some thing in which there is no need of negroes.” 

However much planters may have wanted to put plantation life and economy 
and other things of the past out of their minds in those dismal post-war years, 
the forces of circumstances dictated a different course in most instances. Un- 
trained for any life other than plantation management and with boundless 
acreage still in their hands, the sons of planters soon found themselves back 
amidst a life which, though far different in some respects, was nevertheless in 
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many of its basic characteristics very similar to that they had known before the 
war. The return to the land was as inevitable for the ex-Confederate planters 
in 1865 and after as it was for their revolutionary forebears generations ago, 
William joined his brothers, Stephen and Henry, and the three of them took 
much of the burden of plantation management from the shoulders of their father, 
On September 18, 1869, William J. Minor died of a stroke of apoplexy at his 
plantation home at Southdown. As he would have wished, his body was taken 
to Concord, “his only real home,” for burial there. With Minor’s death, the 
record of the Louisiana sugar plantations, Waterloo, Hollywood, and Southdown, 
necessarily ends. The plantation diary, from which most of the information 
here presented has been obtained, was continued by other members of the family 
but a short time after his death. 

The story of Southdown in the generations which followed, though not re- 
corded here, was a vital part of the larger story of readjustment, transition, and 
modernization of the Louisiana sugar industry. Misfortune often befell the 
industry and tragedy was not always absent, but with it all there was ever that 
hope and persistence which has imparted to the region and the industry some- 
thing of the character of an epic. 
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